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WINTER. 


i hayo sung of Spring with a smiling face. 
Of Sum 111 or with languid air ; 

And oh, I have sung of the waving corn, 
And the fruits of Autumn rare. 

But in spite of their claims I still can love 
Old Winter s tottering pace ; 

I can laugh at the frown on his wrinkled 
brow. 

And meet him with joyous face. 

Bor I love to gaze on the dazzling cloak 
Which witli hasty hand he flings ; 

And to hear the howl of his angry voice, 
As through every chink it rings. 

Spring summons us out, with a merry 
shout. 

Bright Summer with sunny smile 
Lures us forth in the flowery meads to 
roam ; 

And Autumn’s rich gifts beguile. 

But Winter comes with a blustering 
shout. 

And shakes the old oaken door; 

He teaches the worth of a cheerful fire, 
And we love our homes the more. 

What though hail and snow in his train 
he brings. 

Though frost is his chief ally ; 

Though only the robin will sing for him. 
At his coming the flowers die; 


Y’et Winter for me has powerful charms. 
That no season else can boast; 

For, at least, he brings merry Christmas 
time. 

The one that I love the most. 

Then friend can meet friend by some 
social hearth ; 

Then foes are reconciled ; 

And to many a father’s softening heart. 

Is clasp’d ill! erring child. 

And though we cannot, when Christmas 
comes, 

Bring flowers to deck his shrine ; 

Yet the mistletoe bright, with its berry 
white, 

With holly and bay we twine. 

In hall, in cot, and in every spot. 

Is the joyous emblem seen. 

And the dance goes round, to the music’s 
sound. 

Beneath its bough of grecu. 

And then as wo sit by a Christmas fire, 
We think of the old and poor ; 

For we cannot dismiss the vagrant train 
Unpitiod from the door. 

So yet, in sjntc of his frowning face, 

I I’ll hold old Winter dear ; 
j And hail him still, with a right good will, 
1 As the best of all the year. R. B. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


ADA HAETLEY. 

By tAe Atc(/ior ofC atheiune ; ok, the Mind of Woman,’* &c. 
Quarter I. 

“ Well, Ada, how do you like your new home ? ” inquired Mr. Hartley of 
liis daughter, on a fine September morning, before their early breakfast, as he 
joined her in the large, old-fashioned garden, which surrounded a low, but 
Vather extended cottage, thoroughly picturesque in its irregularities of con¬ 
struction, and covered with flowering creepers. 

“ How can you ask such a question, papa ? ” said Ada; “ it is lovely ! If 
it were not ungrateful, I should be very much obliged to Aunt Anna for 
taking it in her head to marry again, since it has sent me hack to this dear 
old place, and to you.” 

“ All very well, my dear child,” said her father ; “ and I am more thankful 
than you can be to have you with me, without feeling myself to be selfish in 
claiming you ; still, you will find it very different to your Brighton life, and 
besides, what will be more difficult for you to bear, you will hold a very 
different position as the daughter of the yeoman, agent of Lord Tremaine, 
to the niece and supposed heiress of Mrs. Somers, the widow of a rich 
Liverpool merchant.” 

Ada’s cheek fiushed, as she replied, “ Say, rather, papa, daughter of Gilbert 
Hartley, whose descent dates further back than that of Lord Tremaine him¬ 
self, instead of the dependant on a kind, but .capricious, relative’s bounty; 
which is the proudest position, do you think ” 

A faint smile at his daughter’s enthusiasm lighted for a moment the grave, 
manly features of the “ yeoman,” as he had styled himself; the next moment 
it was gone, however, and he replied, with .a melancholy earnestness, which 
showed that some painful experience had given him rather a sore feeling on 
the subject. 

“You are young in the world’s lore, Ada,” said her father; “and judgo 
rather from books and your own liigh-toned, but romantic thoughts, than 
from actual experience. I fear, my dear child, you will too soon” find out 
t^at the long and pure descent of the yeoman is about as useless and shadowy 
a claim to respect and position, as the squandered fortune of the spendthrift; 
and, if I mistake not, Lady Tremaine will be the first to teach you the 
lesson.” 

Ada’s cheek again flushed, and her beautiful throat was more proudly 
thrown back than usual as she eagerly inquired, “ Is she so haughty, papa ? 
1 remember, when I was here some yccus ago, she was very kind, and often 
asked me to the castle to play with the little viscount, as he seemed to 
me then, though, I suppose, he .was some three years older than ray 
impertinent self.” 

“ Yes, Ada, when you were eleven and Lord Tremaine fourteen, it was all 
very well, and Lady Tremaine had no objection to your amusing him in his 
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dull school-room; but now he is grown up her ladyship is prouder than ever, 
and tries hard to make her son as much so as herself.” 

“ And does she show her pride to you, dear papa.^ ” asked Ada. “ Surely 
she dares not behave haughtily or uncourteous to you.” 

Ada had some excuse for her filial pride in her father; for there was a 
manly dignity in the bearing, and a noble intellectual expression in the line 
features of Gilbert Hartley, which, true and unaliected English yeoraaii as 
he was, certainly carried out the young girl’s theory of “long descent,” and 
would have made it difficult for any one to take a liberty with, or sliow 
haughtiness to a man of such evident-superiority. 

“ I seldom give her ladyship the opportunity of being haughty to me, Ada; 
I always keep my own place so scrupulously that she has no excuse for 
forgetting hers, and now that Lord Tremaine is of age, I invariably refer to 
him for all necessary instructions, though I can see his mother does not quite 
like my doing so. But, come, my dear cliild, I see old Martha at the door 
making signs that breakfast is ready, and I must he off directly after, for it is 
our rent-day at the castle.” 

Ada accompanied her father silently to the house, her hand was placed 
lovingly on his arm, and she pressed closely to his side, as if she Iclt additional 
love and respect for him from the new idea he had given her, of the possibility 
that others might not look on him as she did, nor agree with her in her 
estimate of his position and claims to respect. And while they begin their 
meal, set out with all the delicious appurtenances of a farmhouse breakfast, 
we will give a sketch of their history and position. 

Gilbert Hartley was, as his daughter had said, descended from one of the 
oldest Saxon families in the country, whose branches had gradually declined 
ill wealth and importance from country gentlemen to small proprietors, and 
at length to the simple yeoman which Ada’s father had declared himself, with 
nothing of ancestral possessions belonging to him except the picturesque 
roomy cottage, with about four or five acres of land attached. His wife—a 
clergyman’s daughter—had died soon after the birth of Ada ; and the little 
girl had been brought up, and it was supposed, regularly adopted, by her 
mother’s sister, the widow of a rich merchant, who had no children of 
her own. 

Mrs. Somers had spared neither expense nor, to the best of her ability, 
care in the education of her niece. She had spent much of the year at 
Brighton, to secure the best masters for her, and had engaged a really superior 
and accomplished governess to superintend her general studies. But Mrs. 
Somers could not give what she did not possess ; and the deficiencies of her 
own character would have had a fatal influence on the young Ada if Mis.s 
Clarke’s good sense, and a natural strength and firmness of character, which 
came perhaps with her old Saxon blood, had not saved her from some of the 
worst consequences of her aunt’s example and way of thinking. Naturally of 
a weak and pliable character, Mrs. Somers became so helplessly dependent 
on those about her after her husband’s death, so ea.sily acted on by others, 
especially where her peculiar prejudices for position, or her love of flattery 
was concerned, that she was anything but a safe guardian for an enthusiastic, 
high-spirited girl like Ada; and it was surprising that her charge grew up 
with so few faults, and so much that was both lofty and yet loveable about 
her. 

Ada was past eighteen when her aunt suddenly announced to her in person 
and to Mr. Hartley by letter that she was about to marry the Honourable 
Philip Gascoyne, whose income amounted to the splendid sum of two hundred 
per annum, while Mrs. Somers possessed three times as many thousands as her 
annual resources. 

“ Of course, my dear brother,” she wrote to Gilbert Hartley, I shall still 
be delighted to keep our dear Ada with me, only I fear she might not feel 
quite as happy and as much at home as she has hitherto been in my house, 
since it is quite a maxim of mine that the husband should be master in every 
respect, and the difierence in fortune between dear l^hilip and myself will 
make me more careful to give way to him in every thing. I do not mean 
that he would not wish our dear girl to remain with us, but only she might 
not like to submit to a different rule in the house, where she has hitherto 
pretty much had her own way.” 

“Poor Anna,” thought Mr. Hartley, as he closed this letter, “it Mulliiot 
make you happy to have a pretty girl like my Ada constantly with your 
husband, I can well believe; and whether it suits her or not it would not 
please me to let her stay with an honourable scamp, as I believe this Gascoyne 
to be. There is but one difficulty, or I could forgive Anna for her folly, since 
it gives me back my child, but-” 

Gilbert Hartley thought long and deeply as he pt in the deep recess of the 
bay window, looking out on the wide prospect \yhich the cottage commaiidcci, 
and then drawing towards him the well-furnished writing-table, which his 
duties as agent made a necessary part of his belongings, he rapidly concluded, 
two letters, one to Mrs. Somers, the other to his daughter, and ordering his 
horse he set off on his daily round without further delay. 

In three weeks from that time Ada Hartley was tiaiisferred from the hand- 
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Bome house which her aunt occupied at Brighton to the rural home we have 
described^ which her father had embellished in that short interval with several 
little comforts and elegancies his secluded habits had hitherto made unneces¬ 
sary. It was not, however, the fear that his chttd might regret the absence 
of some of the luxuries and splendour which had hitherto surrounded her, 
that had clouded Gilbert Hartley’s pleasure at her return, or influenced his 
endeavours to please her tastes and render her home more attractive—he had 
read Ada’s character too truly for that; but he felt that it? was due to her to 
surround her with all the appliances of a lady’s dwelling, so long as they were 
in keeping with the house they ornamented, and the station of its tenants; 
and—true and stalwart yeoman as he was—the most refined taste might 
have approved of the graceful simplicity of Ada’s bed-room, and the pretty 
sitting room, which might well have been called “ drawing-room,” hut which 
Mr. Hartley simply termed “Ada’s parlour.” All was so fresh, so simple, so 
tasteful, so completely suited to a cottage residence, that the young Lord 
Tremaine laughingly declared “ when he married. Hartley should superintend 
i the refurnishing of the castle, he had such capital ideas of what suited best 
the different styles of rooms and houses.” 

“Possibly,” said his mother, coldly, “the future Lady Tremaine may 
wish to have some voice in the matter, Wilfrid. I do not know atiy one who 
has better taste than your cousin Kose.” 

“Lady Rose is, I dare say, very competentto arrange her own apartments,” 

. replied the young lord; “but I neither have, nor wish to have, any claim on 
her taste or superintendence. And, by the way, my dear mother, why do you 
call her my cousin? I never yet could understand that there was any 
relationship between us.” ^ 

“Her grandfather and yours were first cousins,” replied Lady Tremaine. 

“So all grandfathers were once related,” retorted the young man, 
gaily; “ some by the side of Shem, ^d others by Japhet. No, no, I really 
cannot go beyond second cousins; it would puzzle a herald to carcy all such 
collaterals in his head.” He rose to leave the room as he spoke, but his 
mother called him back. 

“ My dear Wilfrid,” said her ladyship, “I really wish you would st^ and 
talk a little seriously just for this once; you are never at home now. Where 
are you off to, this afternoon .»* ” 

“I am going to Hartley’s,” he replied; “I promised to ride over to Heath- 
fields with him to-day; he wants me to see the improvements he has been 
making there.” 

Lady Tremaine flushed, though she tried to conceal her irrita tion. 

“ Hartley is a worthy man, without doubt,” said she; “ and I believe a 
tolerably good agent; but I think his claims on your time can very well 
give way to your mother’s.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Lord Tremaine, with imperturbable good-humour, 
“ his claims are, or ought to be, as paramount on my mother as on me. 
Watkins was observing to me only this morning that the estate is worth at 
least one third more since Hartley took the management of it; and as I 
know you have set your maternal heart on the Tremaine coronet, shining as 
brightly as in my grandfather’s time, you owe him proportionate gratitude.” 

“ I have set my heart on my son’s taking his proper position,” replied Lady 
Tremaine, laying her hand with affectionate pride on her son’s head, as he 
threw himself on a low ottoman at her feet; “ and I therefore only ask you 
to let this same efficient agent of yours manage without you this afternoon; 
for I really do want to talk to you about your future plans.” 

“ This eyening, then, as long as you like,” said he. “ I really must keep 
mypromise now.” 

He once more rose determinately to go, but Lady Tremaine shook her 
head^hough apparently not now in anger. 

“ Wilfrid! Wilfrid! ” said she, “ the wayward spirit of your race is strong 
in you. Take care that it does not deepen into-” 

“Into what, mother.^” asked the young man, pausing for a moment. 
“ You have more than once given me hints like that. What do you mean ? ” 

“Nay, Wilfrid, you could not stay to listen to me but now; you cannot 
expect me to enter into long explanations. Go 1 It is two o’clock already.” 

Lord Tremaine left the room, but with a more thoughtful step and brow 
than before; and as he rode along he recalled more than one such speech 
* of his mother’s, and mysterious hints from the old steward Watkins, which 
he could not comprehend, but which he had hitherto speedily dismissed from 
his mind. As he approached Mr. Hartley’s little domain, however, he was 
aroused from his unusually deep fit of thought by the sound of a piano; and 
dismounting at the gate he walked quickly up to the open window before 
either Ada or her father perceived his approach. 

The young girl was singing one of Mozart’s most lovely airs with a voice 
and expression which Lord Tremaine had never heard equalled; and Mr. 
Hartley was listening with a proud, gratified look, whi^ might well be 
excused in the father of such a creature as Ada Hartley. She was indeed very 
lovely—not merely from the brilliant complexion, the sparkling, proud-looking 
blue eyes, the golden hair, and aristocratic contour of her features and grace¬ 
ful figure, but from the intellect and sweetness which could be read in her 
whole appearance and bearing. There was, as we have said, pride in the 
- large eyes and the curved lip ; but it was pride which would never be shown 
to those beneath her or to those she loved. 

!^rd Tremaine stood for a few minutes looking and listening with intense 
delight and admiration; he was a passionate lover of music, and he was hardly 
prepared for the improvement which a few years had made in his old play¬ 
fellow, whom he remembered only as a pretty fair child, full of fun and spirit, 
but rather a torment in his boyish ideas. 

A^da rose as she finished her song, and at once perceived their visitor. 

“ Papa,” said she, “ here is Lord Tremaine.” 

The words were hardly spoken when the young man was in the room, with 
outstretched hand. 

“ Miss Hartley Ada!” said he. “I hardly hoped you would remember 
me after so many years.” 


“I do not think I do,” she replied, with far earnestness in her 
manner than his, “ only I happened to know you werO coming, and I suspect 
the knowledge that no one but myself would be here has been as serviceable 
to your memory.” 

There was such perfect ease in her manner that it would have been difficult 
to realise, that there was any great diflference of rank between the two, as Lady 
Tremaine would have pronounced to exist. 

“ I should not probably have known you at first,” replied Lord Tremaine, 
“ but I should soon have recalled your voice and features wherever I had met 
you. Besides, I did not know you had arrived, so I deserve more credit than 
you do in our recognition.” 

“ Well,” interposed Mr. Hartley, “ I must not give you time now to settle 
the question with Ada, my lord. We shall have barely time for our 
expedition; I see Richard bringing my horse round. I shall be back in 
two or three hours,” he added, turning to his daughter; “ amuse yourself as 
weU as you can till then, my love.” 

Lord Tremaine reluctantly followed his host, with, “My mother does 
not know of your coming. Miss Hartley; but I hope we shall soon see you at 
the castle;” and they quickly mounted their horses. 

Mr. Hartley rode rapidly at first, as if to prevent conversation; but after a 
time he slackened rein, in order to show his companion a recent alteration in 
some woods, which opened up a fine view. 

“ I should think Miss Hartley would. have enjoyed, riding with us,” 
observed Lord Tremaine, as they went on at a quicker pace. 

“ I have no horse fit for her at present,” observed Mr. Hartley, rather 
drily; “ but I dare say she and I will have a few expeditions together, as 
soon as I can fihd'^. proper steed for a not very experienced horsewoman.” 

“Zara would be just the thing! ” eagerly exclaimed the young nobleman. 
“ You know Lady Rose used to ride her, and she was absurdly timid. Let 
me send her down to the cottage.” 

“ Thank you, my lord; but I will not trouble you,” replied Mr. Hartley ; 
“ I think I have already heard of one that will suit my daughter; besides, Zara 
will be wanted for Lady Rose, when she comes again to the castle. But see, the 
alteration I have made begins here; that clump of trees was the centre of a 
regular plantation, your lordship may remember.” 

During the rest of the ride, Mr. Hartley tallred so determinately about 
woods, and drainage, and leases, &c., that Lord Tremaine had no opportunity 
of speaking of what interested him far more—the flower just re-transplanted into 
his companion’s domain. But both he and Gilbert Hartley had full subjects 
for thought when they parted at a point where there was a short road to the 
castle. The latter revolved in his mind a plan which had once occurred to 
him before, to ask a cousin of his who was in narrow circumstances to reside 
with them for the present, as a chaperone for Ada; but he shrank from 
bringing a stranger into their peaceful home, and scarcely knew how far a 
high-spirited girl like Ada, would like to submit to a person who had no 
natural authority over her; and who, however amiable and right-minded, 
was certainly very inferior to herself in intellect and knowledge of society. 
He determined, therefore, to let matters take their course for the present, 
and to trust to his* own watchfulness and Ada’s good sense, to prevent any 
mischief, from the evident desire of Lord Tremaine to establish the old footing 
of intimacy between himself and Ada. 

Meanwhile Lord Tremaine was scarcely less anxious and thoughtful 
than his late companion; he was quick to read the minds of others, and he 
had seen much that had annoyed him both in his mother and Gilbert Hartley 
that day ; moreover thoughts and suspicions had come over him, which he 
would fain have chased away if he could. He was rather late in arriving at 
the castle, and had only time to make a hasty toilette before the bell rang 
for dinner, a ceremony as duly performed as if there had been a large family 
residing as of old at the castle, instead of the two who now daily seated them¬ 
selves at table in the fine old apartment which had once been called the hall. 

The dinner passed that day almost in silence ; both Lady Tremaine and her 
sou made attempts to converse, but in vain, and both were relieved when the 
servants retired. Still neither spoke for some minutes. Lord Tremaine 
helped his mother to some strawoerries, arid took some on his own plate, 
and sipped his claret with an abstracted air. - At last he said, “ Mother, 
you said this morning you wished to speak to me, and I had a question 
to ask you. Which shall be the first ? ” 

“ My remarks are soon made, Wilfrid, and I hope will be as easily 
answered. I am anxious, naturally anxious, for you to marry and settle down 
now that you are of age. Have you thought of it yet } ” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied. “ I think five years hence will be quite time 
enough, if I do not see some one I most decidedly wish to enjoy the distin¬ 
guished honour of being Lady Tremaine, which I have never yet done, I 
assure you.” 

“What have you to object to in Lady Rose Neville, since you will not 
allow her cousinship to yourself.” 

“ I really never thought much of either her defects or merits,” replied the 
young man, carelessly. “ Surely you do not wish me to marry, because I see 
no particular objection to the laay who may come before my notice.” 

“ If there is everything to recommend and nothing to object to, in an 
eligible match, I certainly do think it an unjustifiable caprice to reject it; a 
peer cannot and ought not to marry just because a girl catches his passing 
fancy.” 

Lord Tremaine saw from his mother’s flushed cheek and brightened eyes, 
that she had some deeper motive for her angry earnestness at this particular 
moment than she conmssed; but he replied quietly, “ Be content, mother, I 
quite agree with you, that neither peer nor peasant should choose from a 
passing fancy, nor do I mean to do so; but as to Lady Rose, once for all I 
never could love her; I hardly felt interested even in talking to her, so in 
common respect to her do not let us drag her name in so often. And now 
for my question.” 

“ If it is not more sensible than your reply, I am not sure I shall answer 
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it,” replied Lady Tremaine, coldly; ^‘but before dismissing the other subject, 
Wilfrid, I want you to give yourself an opportunity of seeing a little more of 
the world. Why not go to London for a few weeks ? it is just the height of 
the season.” 

Again Lord Tremaine guessed some ulterior motive, and this time he saw 
pretty plainly the workings of his mother’s mind, and determined to stop the 
mischief ere it was too late» 

“Not this season, mother,” said ho; have much 1 want to do here, 
and my father used earnestly to advise me to become thoroughly acquainted 
with my own people and property befbr^ I entered into any other engage¬ 
ments or occupations. Do not urge it, ftijr dear mother; I should be sorry to 
seem to thWart you, but in this ca^e I feel I am right. Next year, perhaps, 
we will both go to town; and I Will Use y6Ur glasses in looking out for a wife, 
if I want one.” 

Lady Tremaine could not resist the Mingled affection and decision of her 
eon’s mattner, especially as the last part of his speech rather re-assured her. 
** Well, Wilfrid,” she replied, ‘‘lam sure I would never Wish you to resist any 
wish of your poor father’s, so we Will let it pass this year; and now, what is 
your question ” 

Lord Tremaine hesitated; at length hfe said, “ Yourem^ber what you said, 
and have More than once alluded to, about some peculiar characteristic of 
oUr, or rather my family; for it is on my father’s side you always imply. And 
Watkins has More than once hinted at some strange peculiarities in my 
grandfather's history. What does it all mean ? I feel that I have some tight 
to know.” 

Lady ^emaine looked more startled and paler than was usual with her self- 
possessed, stern temper. 

“ There is little to tell, Wilfrid,” she Said at last, “ save what may be a 
warning perhaps to you. The first Lord Tremaine, Wilfrid Fetherston, 
your great-great grandfather, was, like yourself, an only sou, and the tradition 
goes that he so indulged a naturally wilnil and ungovernable disposition, that, 
after shortening bis widowed Mother’s days by his wayward disobedience, he 
was the cause of his wife’s breaking a bloodvessel, whicti led to an early death, 
and finally ended his life Under necessary restraint. Your grandfather much 
resembltu him, I am told; but he bad so far profited by his grandfather’s fate 
as to display rather a gloomy and eccentric habit of mind to those about him 
than anything more violent. You, again, are the third in descent; take care 
that your feelings and actions are kept under reasonable control; you have 
Something of the same impatience of control or of disappointment of your 
wishes and fancies, though not the gloomy or violent tempers they are 
described to have possessed.” 

“You mean in plain words, mother, that there is insanity in the Tremaine 
family?” 

“No, Wilfrid, 1 mean no such thing; insanity, properly so called, is a 
malady of the brain; the disease of your ancestors has been brought on far 
more by indulgence of selfish and violent temper. Still, as I said before, it is 
the spirit of your race, which you will do well to keep in check, or trust to 
Others to check it for you.” 

The warm blood rushed Up to Lord Tremaine’s temples; those last words 
of his mother had undone much that she had been in a fair way to accom¬ 
plish, and revealed too much of her real motives. 

“ Thank you for satisfying my curiosity, mother,” he said, “ we will now dis¬ 
miss the subject—I hope for ever, except that I would just say, that what you 
have told me is another and unchangeable reason for my never thinking even of 
Lady Eose Neville, had I been so inclined. The most distant approach to 
such a malady should prevent marrying even a distant relation. And now, 
shall we go to the drawing-room } I shall not take any more wine, and will 
go with you to-day.” 

Lady Tremaine certainly had led to a very different deduction from her 
premises to what she had intended; hut she saw it was useless to pursue the 
subject just then, and at once rose, and took her son’s offered arm to the 
drawing-room. 

“ By the way, mother,” he said, some time later in the evening, “ do you 
know that Hartley's daughter is come home } I saw her this afternoon, when 
I went to call for him. She has grown so much, I should not have known her.” 

“ I believe Martin did mention it to me,” said Lady Tremaine; “ but I 
had really forgotten a circumstance which interested me so little. What sort 
of person has she turned out ? ” 

“ I had rather you judged for yourself, mother,” said Wilfrid. “ Your eyes 
are tolerably quick to discern true high breeding; and certainly I thought 
Miss Hartley shows her good blood in every feature and gesture. But you 
are far more able to decide on her merits than I am. I suppose you will 
call on her ? ” 

“ I had never dreamt of such a thing,” returned the lady. “ Call on a 
farmer’s daughter! you are Testing, Wilfrid.” 

“The Lady Tremaine, daughter of the seventh Earl of Derwent, can 
afford to call on any one she pleases to honour, without lowering herself; but 
in this case it would only be a kind attention to persons of as ancient descent 
as our own; and to a young lady, accustomed to very different society from 
any she will find here, to say nothing of our obligations to her father;” 

{Some strange tutor had taught the candid, frank-hearted young viscount 
diplomatic casuistry, or most assuredly he would hardly have employed such 
skilful arguments to bring his mother to his wishes. 

“I do not think it would be a kindness, Wilfrid,” she said, but not in a 
very forbidding tone. “Miss Hartley wUlalways rank as a yeoman’s daughter, 
whatever her ancestors may have been. Why give her wishes and tastes so 
far above her sphere ? ” 

“ That has afready been done, while her aunt's presumed heiress,” said the 
young man; “you Avill only soften a great change in her lot and prospects; 
and indeed you will, I really believe, find her some resource for yourself, my 
dear mother, especially if I am absent, as I may be, if I go to Abbey Knowe 
lor a little time.” 
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“Well, well, I vrill see,” said Lady Tremaine ; “but remember, Wilfrid 
much will depend on the Hartleys themselves as to my treatment of this 
disinherited damsel; if she and her father forget their station, I shall not 
that 18 very certain.” ^ 

Wilfrid nodded assent, too happy to have so far carried his point, and 
confident that Ada’s extreme beauty and high breeding must conquer his 
mother’s prejudices, and that a pleasant summer of drives and walks and 
evening conversations would ensue from the introduction. 

The viscountess equally determined that all should depend on the sort of 
girl Ada Hartley turned out; and, above all, on the very remotest chance of 
danger to her long-cherished plans. What those plans were will develop 
themselves hereafter. ^ 

Chapter II. 

“Well, Wilfrid,” said Lady Tremaine, on the following morning, “I am 
going to-day to see your favourite Hartley’s wonderful daughter, though I 
confess I think it is rather carrying our gratitude and condescension a step 
too far. However, I would do anything in reason to please you, my dear 
boy, and I do hope you will, in return, show a Little more deference to my 
judgment and wishes than you seemed inclined to do last night.” 

Lady Tremaine appeared completely engaged with the delicate morsel 
on her plate as she spoke, but her glance at Lord Tremaine, momentary 
as it was, showed her the fiash of pleasure which .crossed his handsome 
features as she spoke, and this fresh symptom of his real feelings did not 
escape her watchful eyes. He swallowed a very hot cup of cofi'ee witli most 
philosophical unconsciousness, in order to hide any undue eagerness on the 
subject before he replied, “I am very glad, and very much obliged to you, 
my dear mother. I am sure it will give great pleasure to the Hartleys, and 
I think to yourself also. You have often told me how much happier you 

should have been if poor Blanche had lived, and-” 

[ “ And wished you to give me a daughter in her place, Wilfrid; but I 

hardly think Gilbert Hartley’s daughter will do much to remedy the matter. 
However, let us say no more about it. I am going to see her, and then I can 
judge better what she is than you can possibly do, with all deference to 
the penetration of two and twenty.” 

Lord Tremaine had the wisdom to swallow at once the affront and the 
last morsel of tongue on his plate, and rising from the breakfast-table he 
told his mother he was going out rabbit-shooting, for want of something 
better by way of exercise, and should not be home till dinner-time. A very 
diplomatic and prudent proceeding this on the young nobleman’s part, since it 
left his mother free to call on the young Ada, and form her own judgment of 
her without any influence from him, or showing any apparent wish for 
accompanying her on her visit. . 

It was late in the afternoon when the viscountess got into her pony carriage 
and drove off to Holme Cottage, as Mr. HartW’s modest place was called. 
Ada was in the garden, where indeed she almost lived, so keen was the enjoy- 
[ ment of country life and freedom after the restraint of Bath, and Brighton, 
and London, when the carriage stopped at the gate, and the Lady Tre¬ 
maine entered, with the stately step and air which had become habitual to 
her, and which she certainly did not feel inclined to soften on the present 
.occasion. In spite, however, of her self-possession and the cool, dignified manner 
she had intended to preserve during her visit, she could scarcely refraiu from 
a gesture of surprise as Ada advanced towards her, with a graceful ease 
and^oomposure which would not have been at all unbecoming in an earl’s 
daughter. 

“ I have the honour of seeing Lady Tremaine,” she said, quietly. “ I am 
sure I can perfectly remember your ladyship, though it is so many years since 
I saw you.” 

Tho compliment was not disagreeable to a lady on the shady side of fifty; 
it implied that she was but little changed during the last seven or eight years, 
and that the impression she had made on Ada’s childish mind had been one 
not easily effaced. 

“ I can hardly say the same of you. Miss Hartley,” she said, with patro¬ 
nising kindness, which Ada by no means valued as it was supposed. “ You 
are naturally much altered frqm what you were as a child. However, we 
shall soon get acquainted, as I suppose you arc going to remain with your 
father at present.” 

“ I have no intention of leaving him again,” was Ada’s cool reply. “ Will 
not your ladyship walk into the house, it is rather hot in the sun ? unless 
you will honour my favourite summer-house instead; this beautiful day seems 
wasted in-doors.” 

“ Thank you, I prefer more ordmar)r sitting-rooms than summer-houses,’* 
said the viscountess, coldly; “ they suit romantic young ladies better than 
me.” Ada smiled rather proudly, and led the way into the house, to her 
peculiar sitting-room. • 

Lady Tremaine was again fairly astonished at the elegance and good taste 
of the apartment, and the traces of refined habits and occupations which were 
everywhere to be seen. The music on the piano, her quick eye at once 
perceived, was both classical and well chosen; the drawing which was nearly 
finished on the drawing-table, bore marks of a free, bold pencil, seldom found 
in one so young, and some German and Italian books lay on Ada’s work¬ 
table. It was evident that the “ farmer’s daughter” was as accomplished as 
she was beautiful and graceful. 

“Your aunt saw a good deal of society, I suppose,” said Lady Tremaine, 
after one or two remarks on the drawing on which Ada had been employed, 
for she herself had been a great lover of the art. “ You will find it dull 
heje, I should think.” 

“Not at all,” said Ada; “I have not had time yet to feel completely 
how very delightful it is to live in such a lovely country ; it would be almost 
an interruption to my pleasure, if I had many visitors; and complete seclusion 
is better than society not to one’s taste, which is often the penance of living 
in towns.” 

Lady Tremaine smiled more naturally and kindly than she had done yet, 
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Aiid .said, “ I hope you do not include my visit in the interruptions, Miss 
Hartley/’ 

“ Your ladyship will not even suspect me of such rudeness or bad taste,” 
replied Ada, with an arch smile, which made her still more lovely, “so I 
shall not presume to justify myself from the charge. 

“ Well, I must not risk being considered an intruder,” said the viscountess, 
risino-i “ but [if you and your father will dine with us to-morrow, we shall 
o-et to understand each other better, and you had better come over 
early, and I will drive you to a very beautiful view in the neighbourhood, 
which I do not suppose you have seen. You can dress at the castle, hut we 
make very little toilette in our solitude, I assure you. I shall expect you to 
luncheon.” 

Ada hesitated, hut she could hardly resist such perfectly unassuming kind¬ 
ness as Lady Tremaine’s manner now showed, and she thanked her, with more 
cordiality and frankness than she had yet shown, as she accompanied her to 
the gate. 

Lady Tremaine drove slowly home, her face was thoughtful, and her eyes 
evidently unconscious of the objects on which they looked. 

“ It will never do,” she thought. “Wilfrid is lost if he sees much of that 
girl, and yet if I were to refuse to notice her, he would only rebel, and do from 
sheer perversity what I most dread. I cannot prevent their ineeting, and he 
is totally beyond my control now. I must trust to other means. She is 
certainly very beautiful; if she were of noble birth I never saw a girl I should 
like better for a daughter, but, as it is, I would see Wilfrid in his coflBn 
rather than married to the daughter of his agent.” 

Lady Tremaine gave her ponies a slight cut with her whip, and drove 
rapidly the short distance that remained; then going to her own peculiar 
sitting-room, where no one ever intruded on her without leave, she was 
invisible for the next hour, till Martin came to remind her that the first bell 
had already rung some time ago. 

“ Let John take these letters at once to the post,” she said, giving her maid 
two rather weighty epistles ; “ he had better ride over to Doddington, it will 
save a post. Is Lord Tremaine come back yet ” 

“ Yes, my lady ; I saw him go to his room half an hour ago. He asked if 
your ladyship had returned, and I told him you were engaged, and had given 
orders not to be disturbed.” 

“Very well, Martin; I shall go to my dressing-room now; he as quick as 
possible. I am afraid Lord Tremaine will be waiting.” 

Martin’s opm’ations were tolerably expeditious, and the mother and son 
were soon seatCd at the dinner-table. 

“ Well, Wilfrid,” said Lady Tremaine when they -were once more alone, 
“I have seen Miss Hartley, and she is certainly a very pretty girl, and singu¬ 
larly graceful for her station ; indeed, I think it is a great pity she did not 
marry while she had the chance under her aunt’s care; she would have made 
a very fair match, I dare say. However, I will do what I can for her to 
please you, my dear hoy, and I have asked her to spend the day with me 
to-morrow, and her father will join us at dinner. You see I am anxious to 
gratify you in anything reasonablc> Wilfrid ; I only ask you to show me the 
same consideration as far as you can.” 

Lady Tremaine’s gentle tone and praise of Ada touched her son’s generous 
heart; and in spite of the “ when she had the chance,” he felt very grateful 
for the sacrifice she had made of her own prejudices on his account. 

“ Dearest mother,” said he, “ why revert to painful subjects; be assured I 
wmuld do anything in my power to please you; and it is only in one respect, 
where my whole life’s happiness is concerned, that I would claim the right to 
decide for myself in opposition to any wish of yours. Let this rest for the 
present, I entreat you.” 

“ Be it so, Wilfrid,” said his mother, “ only let there be good faith and 
perfect understanding between, us; and do not let me have to accuse a 
Fetherston of unworthy subterfuge to veil hidden motives.” 

Lady Tremaine rose as she spoke; perhaps she did not wish the conver¬ 
sation prolonged, or it might be that some faint compunctions brought a 
Hush to her cheek, as she uttered the last words, and remembered certain 
letters even then on their way to their destination. 

Lord Tremaine remained for a short time longer, evidently deep in thought 
of no pleasant kind, but he shook it off, exclaiming, “ I am a fool! It is 
time I was a man, and acted as one. I will be patient, but still I will assert 
my rights when needful; and till then, I will not torment myself.” 

Drinking off the glass of claret which had stood untouched before him, he 
follo\ved his mother to the drawing-room. 

Chapter III. 

- In the then fashionable bachelor locality in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly, 
known as the Albany, a breakfast-table, provided with every possible appliance 
for the meal, and covered in the interstices between plates, dishes, etc., with 
newspapers and letters, was waiting the tenant of one of the most elegantly 
furnished suites of apartments in the building. It was half-past nine before 
the door leading from the inner rooms opened, and there entered a gentleman 
of from thirty to five-and-thirty years of age, singularly young, every 
feature having the stamp of gentle birth in its outline, and of a bearing 
at once dignified and graceful. But there Avas something in the eyes 
' which spoke of restless, keen watchfulness of others; and the mouth, 
line as its shape was, Avore a palled Aveary look, Avhich told of years of 
unsatisfying draughts of the world’s pleasures, and its disappointments, 
perhaps, as Avell. He looked carelessly at his letters as he proceeded 
leisurely to discuss his breakfast, opening one from time to time, and after a 
rapid glance, laying it aside, and resuming the more interesting Times, Avhich 
by a sort ol refinement of luxury Avas plaeed on a reading-desk by his chair. 
At last he took up one of the epistles Avhich seemed to engage his attention 
more completely than the others. He read, and re-read it, sat in deep 
thought lor some little time, then recurred to another letter, in a female 
hand, Avhich he had previously pushed aside unopened, to Avait for perusal. 
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A half scornful, half perplexed smile erossed his handsome features as he 
read ; and Avhen he had finished it he said aloud-r 

“Well, good sister-in-law of mine, this is the strangest proceeding I ever 
met with, and methinks, Egbert Fetherston, your experience has been prett}’’ 
extensive, during your thirty-three years of life. I can’t see her game just, 
yet.” 

Lady Tremaine’s letter, Avhich had thus perplexed her brother-in-laAv, was 
indeed rather surprising to a man of the world. It ran as follows : — 

“ My dear Egbert, —Our paths in life are so different that you will be 
surprised perhaps at my Avriting to you after so long a suspension of inter¬ 
course ; and to be frank with you, it is very much from selfish motives that I 
do so, albeit I have also a real desire for your interests and the maintenance of 
amity in my late husband’s family. It is noAV some ten years since your last 
visit here, on the occasion of your brother’s funeral, and little as I was then able 
to take any interest in what was passing, I well remember being touched by 
your kindly expressions to Wilfrid, and your frankly expressed satisfaction at 
the remembrance which Lord Tremaine’s will showed oi your brotherly affec¬ 
tion, Avhich, during so many years, existed betAveen you. You will suppose 
then, that I am anxious—now that Wilfred has more than realised your 
predictions, and is as handsome and spirited a young man as ever my pride 
can desire—that he should have his uncle for his nearest friend and adviser; 
and I have more than once urged him to go to London, and take advantage 
of your acquaintance witli society and the world; but hitherto he has preferred 
playing proprietor and lord here, to even a season in town. Lately, however, 
circumstances have made me doubly desirous that Wilfrid should leave the 
castle for a time, and I have just made a discovery Avhich Avill both accom¬ 
plish my wishes and do justice to you, by rendering the journey necessary for 
him. 

“ I Avas looking over some letters and papers of your late brother's, Avbich 
had escaped me in the giving up my duties as executrix, when to my surprise I 
found one or two Avhich decidedly allude to your being entitled, by your 
mother’s marriage settlement, to the Monckton estate, Avhich, small as it 
comparatively is, may agreeably add to your income, my dear brother, should 
my suspicions turn out correct. Now, Avhat I Avant you to do, to^void any 
scandal or interference in the matter, is to Avrite to Wilfrid; tell him you 
have reason to believe you have this claim, and beg him to come up, that you 
may quietly arrange it together; and Avhen he is fairly in London, I doubt 
not you Avill find him very Avilling to stay, Avhich I really do wish him to do. 
Now, you Avill ask, as a man of the world, Avhat motive I have, besides simple 
justice, for thus depriving my son of his property after so many years of 
possession I have none for doing this, but a very strong one for Avishing to 
get him into society jttst noAV, fearing much that he may form a very misplaced 
attachment to a pretty girl unluckily come into our neighbourhood, a farmer’s 
daughter Avith a lady’s education—a very dangerous person in our secluded 
parts. Of course he would forget her in a Aveek Avhen thrown into the society 
of his equals ; and I should think a little reduction of income a cheap sacrifice 
for such a purpose, independently of my real regard for you, and for our 
honour in the affair. I need not ask you to take no notice of this letter to 
Wilfrid, and remain, your affectionate sister, Geraldine Tremaine.” 

Egbert Fetherston twice read this letter, with a rather sarcastic smile; 
and then laying it down, composedly turned to attack an omelette just brought 
in temptingly hot. 

“I think I understand you better than you imagine, my ‘affectionate 
sister,’ ” he said, half aloud. “ You are by no means so certain as you Avould 
have me believe, that this estate is mine; and it is a convenient pretext for 
getting aAvay your son, and appearing very disinterested and honourable at 
the same time. Well—I have no- objection to either Monckton Manor, or my 
nephew’s company; and if I get more of one and less of the other than my 
lady sister-in-law Avishe.s, she must take the consequences. I don’t mean to 
have the trouble Avithout the reward, I can tell her.” 

Egbert Fetherston took up the Times as he spoke, and appeared as com¬ 
pletely absorbed in its columns as if neither increase of income nor of respon¬ 
sibility awaited him; and after making his morning toilette complete, he 
sallied out at an earlier hour than usual, and took his Avay to the plebeian 
regions, east of Temple Bar. 

lie entered the purlieus of the Temple, where the chamhers of the family 
laAvyer Avere situated; and after ascending two llights of stairs, had tlie 
satisfaction of finding that Mi-. Repton was not in toAvn, and, with a polite 
anathema on erratic men of business, he ordered his cabriolet to Doctors’ 
Commons. 

It Avould have amused some of his friends could they have seen the 
fastidious Egbert Fetherston trying to make out the meaning of legal 
documents, and their inA'olved way of stating simple facts; but he did it with 
the same coolness and tranquillity which marked his every action, and neither 
lost temper nor time by hurry or irritation, as he waded through the Avearisome 
repetitions, and took notes from time to time of some parts bearing on his pur¬ 
pose. At length he completed his search, and left that region replete with so 
many and difterent associations. He then returned to his chambers, despatched 
a short but cordial note to his nephew, a few cautiously worded and courteous 
lines to his sister-in-laAV, and then sallied out to his club and usual afternoon 
lounges, half forgetting both relatives and inheritance in the course of the 
day’s avocations. And yet there were moments in that evening Avhich 
recalled to him the fact that, had Monckton Manor really been his some ten 
ears before, he would not have been the “ Bachelor of the Albany,” but the 
usband of a woman, still beautiful, and still unmarried, it might be, for his 
sake. 

Lady Emily Delamain and Egbert Fetherston had once exchanged vows 
of mutual love, but her parents had other views for the then young and 
lovely girl; and though they had not been successful, Egbert felt bitterly 
that his past life had made it very doubtful Avhether he could now be happy 
with the AYoman he had once so loved. It Avas not that he had been dis- 
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sipated or vicious; but his had been that life of measured absorption in 
pleasures and habits all centered in self, which is even more hardening to the 
nature; and he felt he could hardly settle down as the husband and guardian 
of the gentle, loving Emily, albeit her youth had been blighted by love for 
his ungrateful self. He saw her that evening at the opera, looking, in her 
sweet, retined loveliness, superior to more blooming and younger beauties, 
and he almost hated Lady Tremaine for having disturbed by her tidings the 
settled tenor of his life and thoughts. “ I am a fool,” he thought, as his 
valet was performing the last duties for the night. “ Time enough, when 
the thing is decided, to think about the future. Poor Emily ! she did like 
me—does, perhaps, still; but this same settlement seems even to my unprac¬ 
tised eyes rather a doubtful case, so I need not disturb my mind as yet.” i 
And, true to his principles, Egbert Fetherston dismissed the disagreeable 
ideas which forced themselves on him, and very soon found oblivion alike of 
pleasure and pain in sleep. 

It is often a vexed question whether there is greater happiness in the sensi¬ 
bility which is keenly alive to pleasure and pain, or the self-command, or 
coolness of temperament, which is moderate in both ; certain it is, that when 
it arises from such Epicurean principles as Egbert Fetherston’s, it is by no 
means an adjunct of amiability of character. 

Chapter IV. 

Gilbert Hartley "was half-suspicious, half-pleased at the invitation to the 
castle for himself and his daughter. He was proud of his beautiful, graceful 
Ada, whom he deemedworthy of being ^ucst at a palace; but, though he liked 
to see her in her appropriate sphere, he was far too shrewd and far-sighted not 
to know that such a sphere was not likely to be permanently open to her, and 
especially under the auspices of the haughty liudy Tremaine. And he 
feared, perhaps, yet more disastrous consequences from an intimacy at the 
castle ; but he trusted to his own care and Ada’s pride to avoid such results. 

Lady Tremaine was prepared for an evening of rather constrained con¬ 
descension on her part, and a degree of awkward timidity on that of her 
guests, but never were calculations more disappointed. Gilbert Hartley, 
though not forgetting his own relative position, considered himself, for the 
time, as an equal, because a guest of his host and hostess, and conversed with 
a manly ease and good sense on the topics brought forward, which would have 
shamed many of more conventional polish. And Ada not only looked as lovely 
as ever peer’s daughter could desire to look in her tasteful demi-toilette, but 
was so completely and gracefully at home in all the elegancies which had 
become habitual to her, that any chance of treating her as an inferior, or 
of remembering that she was one, disappeared even from the mind of Lady 
Tremaine. She had travelled much with her aunt too, and actually gave 
much information not only to the youthful viscount, but to his maturer lady 
mother, who had both married young and had been pretty much confined in 
her peregrinations to the hackneyed round of London, her husband’s seats, a few 
weeks at the sea-side yearly, or it might be a visit to Paris. Ada spoke with 
girlish and feminine modesty; but Lord Tremaine’s eager questions made it 
impossible for her to conceal how much she had observed, and how much she 
really knew both of places and of the various facts and peculiarities belonging 
to them. It was all very vexatious for Lady Tremaine, and in proportion to 
the evident interest and admiration betrayed by her son, her own looks and 
manner became more stately and cold, and her retreat to the drawing-room 
was made earlier than usual, rather to her young guest’s annoyance, for Ada 
had formed a tolerably just impression of the viscountess during her visit, 
and anticipated a wearisome and mortifying tete-a-tete. She was deceived, 
however ; Lady Tremaine made her sit down by her on the sofa, and began 
talking to her in the kindest and most affable way, asking much about her 
past life, the persons she had known while under her aunt’s care, and her 
peculiar tastes and pursuits. 

“ Did you ever meet my brother-in-law, Mr. Fetherston, in society? ” she 
asked, with a keen glance at the young girl, as quickly Nvithdrawm. 

Ada thought for a moment, then replied, with a deep blush, “ I think I 
have seen him at one or two parties while we were at Brighton last autumn.” 

What did you think of him ? ” asked Lady Tremaine. 

Ada had by this time quite recovered her self-possession, whatever had 
been the cause of her momentary embarrassment, and she replied with a slight 
degree of haughtiness in her tone, “ Your ladyship can scarcely expect me 
to give an opinion of a near relative of your own on so very slight an 
acquaintance.” 

“ But I really do wish to know how Egbert—Mr. Fetherston, I mean— 
looks and appears now. I have not seen him for some years, and, though he 
was a great deal younger than his brother, he must, I suppose, be somewhat 
altered from the stylish young man he really looked ten years ago.” 

“ Mr. Fetherston is still very fashionable and stylish in appearance and 
air,” replied Ada; “ he does not appear much above thirty, I should think, 
but I really never bestowed much thought on so very distant an acquaintance 
as he was.” 

“ Egbert has not hitherto married,” observed Lady Tremaine; “ his income 
has not allowed his doing so in precisely his own rank of life, and though it 
is not, of course, of the same importance to a younger son, still he could never 
have been attracted by any girl without the refinement and high breeding of 
his class. I think it not unlikely his circumstances may shortly alter, and 
we may perhaps have him here before many months, which makes mo more 
curious as to nis present looks and manner. I should be sorry were he to 
have the means of marrying too late for him to avail himself of it advan¬ 
tageously. I consider he would be an excellent match for most girls, that is 
to say, for girls of not the first pretensions.” 

Ada’s large eyes were fixed on her hostess during this long speech, with an 
expression which said, “ What is all this to me ? ” and a rather haughty curl 
of the lip, which equally told of some feeling not too flattering to the 
gentleman under discussion; but she merely bowed her assent to Lady 
Tremaine's propositions; and the entrance of her father and Lord Tremaine 


changed the subject, and as Wilfrid at once asked her for music, and kept her 
at the piano during most of the remainder of the evening, she had little 
more conversation with her stately hostess. 

From the day of this memorable dinner, which did much to fix the fates of 
more than one individual there assembled. Lady Tremaine waited with yet 
more feverish anxiety for her brother-in-law’s reply. She was shrewd and 
self-controlled enough however not only to conceal her anxiety, but to abstain 
from throwing any apparent obstacles in the way of her son’s meetings with Ada; 
though she contrived by many indirect means to keep Lord Tremaine from the 
cottage, and did not again invite Ada to the castle. Lord Tremaine, in his 
turn grateful for his mother’s partial yielding to his wishes, in her notice of 
the young Ada, felt bound not to go quite in opposition to her feelings on the 
subject, and did not make his visits so frequent, or his attentions so pointed as 
he felt inclined to do. But this very restraint only deepened the interest and 
attraction Ada possessed for him, and what was at first merely a natural 
admiration and casual fancy was fast becoming a real and absorbino- attach¬ 
ment on his part. Had he met Ada Hartley in general society as his equal, 
he might have admired, perhaps ended in loving her; Jimt now, her seclusion] 
his own slight knowledge of the world, her beauty, refinement, and evident 
womanliness of character, joined to the provocatives which difficulties and 
opposition always give to a young and high-spirited man’s feelings—all 
tended to produce a depth and intensity of affection, which no other circum¬ 
stances could have induced in so short a time. 

In about a fortnight from the despatch of Lady Tremaine’s letter to her 
brother-in-law, two packets from that gentleman were taken by the young 
viscount from the castle-bag, one of which he duly handed to his mother, and 
the other—addressed to himself—he opened with some surprise, as he glanced 
at the signature, and which increased as he read it to the end. He re-read 
it, and folded it up ; then looking at his mother, who was apparently occupied 
with her own letter, said, “ Of course my uncle’s letter to you gives the same 
intelligence as the one I have. Do you remember ever hearing of this set¬ 
tlement of which he speaks ?” 

“ Egbert merely writes to me to say he wishes to see you in London on 
some business, Wilfrid; he enters into no particulars, naturally thinking it 
better for you to tell me anything you wish me to know.” 

“Here is his letter, mother; that will best explain the matter,” said the 
viscount, gravely. 

Lady Tremaine took the letter and carefully read it, without one indication 
of any previous knowledge of its contents. 

“ I am scarcely likely to be able to give you any information, Wilfrid, as I 
am barely acquainted with the terms of my own marriage settlement, much 
less those of your grandmother’s. Moreover, you will soon ascertain all tliat 
is to be learnt when you see your uncle, and he evidently has a most friendly, 
feeling towards you in the matter.” 

“ I must go, I suppose,” said Lord Tremaine, rather as if speaking to him¬ 
self. “ Yet surely llepton would manage it far better than I can. 1 know no 
more of law terms than I do of physic; really I can’t see the use of my med¬ 
dling in the matter.” 

Lady Tremaine did not reply, she guessed pretty well wliat her son’s next 
words would be, if she made no remark. 

“ Do you not think so, mother ?” he said, after a pause. 

“ ^’o, Wilfrid, I do not. You are of an age to manage your own business, 
and it is a duty you owe to yourself not to trust to others. Besides, it would 
show little respect to your uncle to deal with him through a lawyer on so 
important an affair, after his kindly desire to settle it with yourself.” 

“ I think the best thing would be to let my uncle iiavc the property at 
once,” said the young man; “I can spare it far better than he can; and, if 
there is any doubt about it, I should be miserable to keep it from him, 
whatever the strict legal forms may entitle me to do.” 

“ And I,” said Lady Tremaine, firmly, “ think that Wilfrid, Lord Tremaine, 
and Egbert Fetherston, would be little worthy of their race if one coidd give 
and the other take part of its heritage so coolly. Your father would have 
acted very differently.” She rose as she spoke, and prepared to leave the 
room. 

“Stay, mother,” said her son, “do not go just yet, till we have settled 
what I ought to do. I-” 

“ My dear son, you have heard all I have to say,” interrupted his mother ; 
“ of course I can only advise. My right to your obedience is long past—by 
law and nature.” 

“Not so, dear mother,” said the warm-hearted young man, kissing the 
hand he had taken to detain her, “ I will always attend to your wishes, at 
least as far as is possible,” he added, a certain fair face and fdrm recurring to 
his mind at the moment. 

“ Then, my dear boy, go—I much wish it on every account—and bring 
your uncle down here if you can for the shooting season. I think you ought 
to make up a little party this autumn, and his presence Avill help you very 
much. There are Charles Neville and Frederick Osborne, you have often 
talked of asking here; and I daresay your uncle will introduce you to some 
friends you may wish to cultivate.” 

Lord Tremaine felt a repugnance to this scheme, for which he could hardly 
account to himself; but it was too reasonable to be objected to, and he was 
fain to consent to go to London. But he was determined to put it off as long 
as possible ; and as there were luckily some alterations still to be decided on, 
and a tenants’ feast coming off, he managed to defer it for a fortnight, mucli 
to Lady Tremaine’s vexation and anxiety. She would have given Gilbert 
Hartley a hint if she had dared, but she was too proud to appear to ima<nne 
the possibility of such an attachment on her son’s part, and too little con¬ 
fident in those she considered beneath her, to believe it would induce the 
“ yeoman ” to stop so splendid a prospect for his daughter. All she could do, 
she did. She occupied her sou in every possible way. She invited Ada 
several times to drive with her to keep her out of the possibility of seeing 
Lord Troraaiue, and gave her many hints as to the existence of an attach- 
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ment, or even previous engagement on his part to his relative, Lady Rose 
Neville; to which the young girl listened with a proud indifference, which 
puzzled even the far-sighted viscountess. The truth was, Ada had never even 
confessed to herself that she had anymore interest in Lord Tremaine than she 
had felt for any other young man of her acquaintance, and even if she had, 
she was too proud to have betrayed the slightest concern in the matter when 
the m otives of the viscountess were so transparent. And yet once more the 
lady ideated her own purposes, for the very pains she took rather directed 
Ada’s tii;.ughts to the young man, with whom she was now so constantly in 
contact, and half produced a spirit of contradiction to the dowager’s 
plans. 

It now wanted but two days to the one fixed for Lord Tremaine’s de¬ 
parture, and Gilbert Hartley had requested him to accompany him on a final 
round oi the estate, before leaving him as full deputy in command. By some 
accident, however, the hour had been mistaken by Lord Tremaine, and as 
time passed, and he did not come, Gilbert Hartley determined to go up to 
the castle, fancying he must have been in error as to the place of meeting; 
and, affer a brief farewell to Ada, he rode off, leaving his daughter deeply 
engaged in a new book, sent the evening before among others from Lord 
Tremaine for their perusal. 

‘‘ Tell LUrd Tremaine, if he comes after I am gone, to join me at the three 
oaks,” he said. “ I will wait for him there.” 

Ada assented, and deposited herself on an ottoman by the open window, to 
enjoy her volume in perfection, amidst sweet sounds and scents. But the very 
beauty of the day and scene decidedly impaired her enjoyment of the book 
she held in her hand, and she was fain at last to lay it down and give herself 
up to her own dreamy thoughts, which the stillness of all around was so cal¬ 
culated to favour. She hardly knew herself of what she was especially 
thinking, but perhaps the scenes and persons at the castle had a tolerable 
share in her reverie; and when at the end of some half hour a horse’s foot¬ 
fall was heard, and Lord Tremaine quickly appeared, coming up the gravel 
walk, she blushed, as if he could have divined her thoughts. He gave one of 
his peculiarly bright smiles on seeing her alone. It was a pleasure he seldom 
enjoyed now, and the slight embarrassment she felt added to his happiness ; 
he hoped it was a proof he was not indifferent to her. A few words explained 
the mistake in the appointment, and Ada gave her father’s message; yet still 
he lingered. 

“ i am going away the day after to-morrow. Miss Hartley,” he said. ‘‘ I 
wish I could think you would miss me as much as I shall regret being away 
from here.” 

Ada tried to laugh away her own embarrassment, and replied, “ I strongly 
suspect, my lord, that it will be very easy for us to regret your absence a 
great deal more than you will, when you are once in the gay world of London. 
The danger will be its spoiling you for the quiet of Tremaine Castle.” 

“ Do you then regret your past life so much ?” asked the young viscount, 
half reproachfulH. 

‘‘I am Ada jHartley, daughter of a * yeoman,’ as papa always likes to 
call himself—not Wilfrid, Lord Tremaine,” she replied, archly. “ There is 
no comparison between our feelings and tastes.” 

“ There is, I trust, a great similarity,” said the young man, hurriedly, “ or 
I should be inclined to send rank and fortune to the winds. Do you really 
think as you speak,” he added, “ do you really do me such injustice 

“ No injustice, believe me. Lord Tremaine. I merely meant that our paths 
in life are so different, that the same rules cannot apply to both.” 

“ Do not say so, Ada,” exclaimed Lord Tremaine, hurried out of his 
previous resolve by the gentle sweetness of her look and tone, and the tempting 
opportunity which presented itself; “ it is my dearest wish that they should 
be the same. My position in life will have few charms, unless you will share 
it with me ; it has been my dream ever since I first saw you. I loved you 
then at once, and for ever. Speak, Ada; can you bid me hope ? ” 

Ada’s cheek was fiushed, not only with the suddenness of this avowal, but 
the contest in her mind between the affection she felt conscious was really 
given to the lover now pleading, and her sense of duty. 

“ Do not say more, my Iprd,” she said, with a look and tone, however, 
which robbed the words of their harshness. “ Indeed, indeed I must not 
listen to you ; the thing is out of the question—you know it is; it would be 
worse than folly for me—for you—pray, pray leave me ! ” 

“Not till you give me some answer, Ada. It is no folly, but the wisest thing 
I ever did, to love and try to win you. I am my own master, an only son ; 
no one has a right to dictate to me, and my mother would soon learn to love 
you and rejoicq in having you for a daughter, even if she should object at 
first. Do not think of difficulties, dearest Ada; only tell me, can you love 
mo ? Will you try to do so ? ” 

Poor Ada! it was a hard trial; when all that was most congenial to her 
tastes and feelings, was offered her by a man whom she had already learned to 
care for and admire more tlian any one she had ever seen, it was hard to 
refuse, or even to refrain from accepting it; but it was right, and it must be 
done. 

“Do not urge me, Lord Tremaine,” she said, the tears standing iu her 
beautiful eyes. “Believe me, it is better for us both that we should say 
no more on the subject now. You are going away, and neither of us 
would feel happy or right in the slightest tic existing between us. Go at 
once, my lord, I entreat you—you are giving us both pain by staying.” 

“ One word, only one word, Ada, and I will be gone; if all is propitious 
otherwise, say that you will not refuse me.” 

Ada did not speak that word; but the glance of her beautiful eyes, though 
quickly withdra^vn, spoke it as plainly as her lips could have done, and her 
lover was satisfied. He raised her hand to nis lips, and with a few 
murmured words of thanks he was gone, leaving Ada half bewildered by the 
suddenness of the whole affair; but yet with a deep feeling of happiness 
which she had never known before, and which, perhaps, comes but once in a 
life to any. True, all was vague and uncertain; the love which Lord 


Tremaine had so frankly and truly confessed might vanish with absence, and 
the sight of others as fair and more his equals than herself, and at the best 
she knew there must be much that was trying and difficult to encounter 
before their wishes would be attained; but she was so young and sanguine, 
and so trustful by nature, that for the moment she could think only of the 
loving words and looks of the playfellow of her childhood, and indulge bright 
visions for the future. 

Unconscious of time, Ada sat pondering thus in that deep window, till the 
sound of her father’s horse warned her to escape for a few minutes to collect 
her thoughts before meeting his watchful gaze. She could hardly believe it 
was nearly three hours since Wilfrid had left her. 

("To be continued,) 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Old Christmas has oome round again, 
Let’s meet him with good cheer; 
And welcome all his jovial train, 

Who come but once a year. 

Let him be dock’d with holly gay, 
His brows with laurel crown’d; 
And plenty on the board display, 

To cheer the guests around. 

Let Music’s sweet enlivening strain 
With dancing intervene; 


And Mirth attend with all her train, 
To join the festive scene. 

Ma3^ Charity with bounteous hand 
Diffuse her gifts around. 

And spread her blessings o’er the land, 
That gladness may abound ! 

Let blindman’s buff, kiss-in-the-ring, 
And the mistletoe prevail \ 

The Christmas-tree its presents brii^, 
And end with a merry tale. J. T. 


A LITTLE TIEE. 

A STOEY FOE ALL THE TBAE EOUND. 

Mr. and Mrs. Torrington Butt are the individuals whose little affairs, 
though enacted in strict privacy, I am about to make public for the good 
of mankind. Being one of those restless spirits, more particularly preva¬ 
lent at Christmas time, one too of an amicable and philantliropic turn, Rich 
as aU spirits are, immediately they become ghosts (for they always give a 
good excuse for haunting people’s houses, however mischievous their real 
intentions may appear), of course I have every reason to know that what 
I now relate is strictly true. 

Impelled by the philanthropic humour which seizes us at Christmas, 
whether we like it or not, I assumed the baseless fabric of a vision^^' 
and being somewhat lazy, dropped into the first family bosom that presented 
itself, and which happened to be that of the Torrington Butts. “ Sermons in 
stones and good in everything,” was a sentence that luckily just then came 
into my head; or, seeing nothing particular to attract my attention, I might 
have gone off in search of further amusement, hut perceiving that the 
mistress of the house was young and pretty, I remained to give her a 
fair chance of affording to me those opportunities of doing good of which 
I was in search. 

A snug little dining-room, containing a bright fire and moderator 
lamp, as a set off to Mrs. Torrington Butt’s eyes, warmed the heart af the 
said Mrs. Tomngton Butt, as she viewed complacently the nicely furnished 
table with covers for two from the hearth-rug where she was standing for the 
purpose of inspecting the clock on the chimney-piece, then pointing to 
the hour of five, which was the Torrington Butts’ dinner time. 

“Pooh!” said Mrs. Torrington Butt, internally, as she caught herself 
looking into the glass behind the clock; “here I am figging my h'air 
out as if I expected my lover, instead of a husband to whom I have been 
married a whole year.” 

Nevertheless, she smoothed her chevelure, rubbed a little pimple with her 
handkerchief in the hope it might be a smut, but disappointed in that, 
turned her attention to her wriSs, and gave a few finishing touches to 
certain mysteries there located, went a few steps from the glass, and endea¬ 
voured by a graceful contortion to inspect her back, and finding the view 
there satisfactory, set about altering for the third time the position of Tor- 
rington’s knife and fork, tumbler, &c., about which he was particular, and 
the true locality for which, the manikin whom they termed the “man¬ 
servant” had never been able to discover. 

“ My dear pet is rather late to-night,” went on Mrs. Torrington Butt, 
once more regarding the clock, which did not appear to have moved a second 
sinpe the last inspection, but just at that moment the well-known knock 
resounded without, and she flew into the hall to welcome the “ dear pet,” in 
a way that ought to have made Torrington Butt’s heart jump with joy, and 
so it would have done on any other occasion, but just now, upon Ruffles 
opening the door to his master, the voice of that potentate was heard 
in angry accents demanding the reason “ Why the wine cellar door wa^ left 
open ?” adding, “ that he supposed it was done to air the bottles ?” (he could 
see the wine cellar door from the steps as it was in the area). 

Mrs. Torrington Butt’s heart smote her—it was her ow4 doing, she had 
just been and delivered out the wine, and forgotten to lock up the cellar 
again. Ere Ruffles’ reply could he heard, she shrank into the dining-room 
again, and in his wrath Torrington Butt passed violent^ up-stairs to wash 
his hands for dinner without even looking in, much less giving her the accus¬ 
tomed return kiss, to which she always looked forward iSth such pleasure. 

“ What a bore ! ” thought the poor little woman, tears of vexation almost 
starting to her eyes. “ It was very foolish of me—^o’d have thought of 
his seeing it though—it is quite dark; dear me, whenever shall I get into 
the way of properly managing those bothering keys! ” Then she stood un¬ 
determined whether to go at once and repair the evil, or wait until after 
dinner when Torrington’s nap would afford her an opportunity. The former 
would be unpleasant, as she would have to pass through the kitchen, and the 
servants would be apt to make remarks, and say that master was “ tyrannical,” 
which she was sure he was not, and that she was afraid of him, which sne 
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knew was equally untrue. Wliile she was thus deliberating the thing was settled 
by the entrance of dinner and master together, so she made a mental memo¬ 
randum to lock up the wine-cellar in the course of the evening, and sat down 
to dinner without the salute, for Ruffles was in attendance, and of course 
^orrington Butt never indulged in familiarities before even this infantile Ga¬ 
nymede, neither did he ever scold his wife under the same circumstances, so 
that it is wonderful how this diminutive individual managed to convey the 
precise way “ the wind blew ” above into the regions below. Certain it is, 
nevertheless, that he did so, and with his rare powers of discrimination he 
perceived that things were not going on smoothly on the night in question— 
you might see that he Itnew all about it by the extreme courtesy of his 
manner, and the obsequious way in which he handed the vegetables. Mrs. 
Torrington Butt could see also that the young elf understood as much as she 
did herself on the subject, and though the husband and wife were scrupulously 
polite, and even more than commonly affectionate towards each other in all the 
attentions of the table, they both felt it to be in every respect a transparent 
manoeuvre, and were not rendered one tittle more comfortable by the con¬ 
viction. 

Hungry, love ? ” inquired Mrs. Torrington Butt, pacifically. 

“E—m—m—m, not particularly,'’ was the reply. “Took a chop for 
luncheon at the club—went there to talk over a little business with Robinson. 
What capital chops they do give one at the club, to be sure!” and Mr. 
Torrington Butt turned over rather scornfully a congealed portion of mutton 
fat, which he finally consigned to one side of his plate. 

“ Oh, but a joint is much more wholesome,” replied the lady. “ Why you 
used to say a loin of mutton was the most capital thing in existence; besides,” 
she proceeded with a dead failure at waggery, chops and steaks are only fit 
for bachelors.” 

“ What’s that you have there, love ? ” he added (with not even the ghost of 
a smile). . 

“ Roast pork,” she replied, “ and such delicious seasoning I ” 

“ If you can manage to send me a little without the seasoning. I'll take a 
small piece,” said Torrington Butt. 

“ Oh, do take some seasoning, dear,” said Mrs. Butt; “ I've been eating it.” 

She sent some seasoning, but had the satisfaction of seeing it all turned 
away like the mutton fat; and the pork and onions tasted of gaU and bitter¬ 
ness in her mouth. 

' “Any news in the city to-day ? ” presently she inquired, in the hope of 
breaking an awkward pause. 

“Nothing particular,” he replied; and then taking advantage of a tem¬ 
porary absence of Ruffles, Mr. Torrington Butt seized the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the clumsiness of that gentleman’s waiting and deport¬ 
ment with that of the dapper officials at the club. 

“Pity you did not stop at the club,” says Mrs. Torrington Butt, unable to 
suppress her nettled feelings any longer. 

Torrington Butt pursued his dinner in silent dignity, as much as to say, 
“You see, my dear, I can keep my temper, whatever other people may do; ” 
and so in the midst of the exercise of every refined politeness, the meal at 
last came to its conclusion. “ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than 
a stalled ox,” &c. 

The stalled ox of the Butts was only partaken of by one of the party. Mr. 
Torrington Butt found great contentment in his repast, for he felt himself a 
“ lord of the creation,” and knew he was making Mrs. Torrington Butt feel 
it also; so that his equanimity was somewhat dashed when, on the final re¬ 
tirement of Ruffles, Mrs. Torrington Butt pulled her chair coaxingly near 
to his own, and inquired playfully, “ What had been putting her darly dear 
Petkins out ? ” 

“ I am sure I’m not put out, dear,” he replied. “ What do you mean f ” 

“ Ah, now, don’t tell me,” said Mrs. Torrington Butt, archly putting up 
her finger. “You know you've been a naughty, naughty boy ever since 
you came in.” 

“ On the contrary, my dear, it was yourself that was in an ill-natured 
humour. What occasion was there to be so snappish at dinner.^ ” 

“Well, because you made me cross with talking about the club; just as 
if people with our income could have things like a place that’s supported by 
thousands. Besides, if you are so fond of the club, vby did you get married 
—and to a girl without any fortune too—I suppose noboay aiSted you.^” 
and Mrs. Torrington Butt waxed both indignant and pathetic. 

“Pooh!” said Butt; “it’s always the way with you women, making a 
mountain out of a mole-hiU.” 

“ Is it a mole-hiU to be abused before one’s own servants, and behind one's 
back, too, as you abused me before you set a foot within this parlour, to¬ 
night, Torrington ? ” 

“ Abuse you, my dear, I’m sure I think you are crazy. When did I ever 
abuse you ? ” 

“You did when you made all that fuss about the wine-cellar door; you 
knew that I alone had charge of it, and therefore everybgdy oiust have seen 
that it was me you meant when you spoke about it.” 

Poor Mrs. Torrington Butt’s eyes filled with tears, for she began to find 
wut what a very ill-used person she was, and quite pitied herself. 

“I’m sure I quite forgot whose business it was,” replied Butt, on the 
defensive, “but you must allow, Sophy, that to come home and find one’s 
wine, particularly that forty-eight port, exposed to the depredations of the 
first thief who chose to step down the area, or may be of our own servants, 
for that young monkey of a Ruffles is up to anything, was annoying.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, Torrington. I have no doubt, it was 
vexing, and I’m sorry it was so; but of course it was a mistake, and I say, 
again, if you do want to abuse your wife as if she was no better than a 
common menial, do it in private.” 

With this Mrs. Torrington Butt, remembering that the point of con¬ 
tention, the cellar-door, was still open, swept majestically out of the room, 
Butt muttering, as she closed the door, “ Confound the wine-cellar! ” 


Triumphantly Mrs. Butt rustled down her kitchen stairs, jingled hen keys 
through the kitchen, and disposing her graceful head in a shawl, crossed the 
area and locked the fatal door, but not without a previous inspection with 
Ruffles’s candle to see that all was right, rendered a somewhat difficult 
rocess however by that well meaning individual placing his hand before the 
ame to protect it from the draught, and thereby causing strange shadows as 
of innumerable thieves to glide suspiciously from the forty-eight bin. 

On her way back the lady stopped, stroked the cat a little, and scolded the 
cook for underhoiling the potatoes, and whether or not this proceeding had a 
soothing effect on her temper, then entered the small but pretty drawing¬ 
room in a very amiable mood, and seeing her husband intently reading the 
paper in his easy chair, stole softly behind him, and imprinted a sudden but 
^cific kiss upon his mouth (he had a beautiful mustache, for he had once 
been in the array, but was now a wine-merchant). Butt made no response to 
the chaste salute, on the contrary, he took out his handkerchief and plied it 
vigorously about his lips and mustaches. 

“ Is that the way you wipe off my kisses” playfully inquired Sophia, 
whose ruby lips certainly were never made to justify such brutality. 

“ I have peculiar objections to onions second-hand,” was the reply, and he 
quietly went on with his paper. 

“ Well, now, did ever anyone see the like 1 ” thought Mrs. Torrington Butt, 
all her angry feelings coming back again, “hasn’t he over and over again 
assured me tnat nothing could diminish the sweetness of my lips, even when 
I had a cold last month, and was sucking Spanish liquorice, which is ten 
times worse than onions, didn’t he insist upon repeatedly kissing me.” 

However, she said nothing, but walked in a dignified manner to her seat, 
where, occupied with a Berlin wool cushion, she passed the evening 
thinking over her grievances, while her husband snored in his chair with 
his feet on the fender—the brute! he actually snored! She had been 
left as usual for the whole day to herself (the Butt union had not been 
blest with offspring), with nothing to do or to think of, but to prepare for 
his return, to order his dinner, and see to his shirts and socks, and to'ffress 
herself for his particular eye—and now look at him 1 Pretty reward for all 
her thought—psha I it was just as her mamma had always said, no man was 
good enough to have a wife, though she had been foolish enough to think 
the contrary sometimes; for did “she not worship the very ground upon which 
trod the elegant foot of Torrington Butt ? 

“ I wish you would get your cook into the way of making tolerable coffee, 
Sopliy,” were the first words uttered by Torrington when at length he did 
awaken and condescend to dally with a cup and saucer. 

“ I suppose you do not expect me to be perpetually at cook’s heels, 
morning, noon, and night ? ” returned Sophia with considerable acrimony. 

“No, but you don’t scold your servants enough, my dear—you have yet 
to learn to be a housekeeper. As for this coffee! why, you must allow 
yourself that it’s nothing but warm water, a beverage which you are no 
more addicted to than myself, love.” 

“ I am sorry you don’t like it,” replied Mrs. Torrington Butt, helping 
herself to another cup and imbibing the same with apparently all the relish 
attributable to nectar. Then she proceeded, “ I’ll ring and tell cook to 
make you some more,” laying great stress on the “ you.” 

“No, don’t do that,” said Butt, “I don’t wish for any more—I’ve had 
quite enough slops for one night.” 

So the newspaper was resumed, and another silent pause ensued. 

It had been Mrs. Torrington Butt’s invariable custom to sing and play to 
her husband every evening for about an hour before bed-time, and as Mrs. 
Torrington Butt delighted in pleasing him, and as he considered nothing 
moEC divine than his wife’s music, this was among the happiest hours of 
their lives. In general she required no asking, but confident in her powers, 
sat down to the piano and rattled away to her heart’s delight and his glory 
and adoration. 

But this evening she waited to be asked—she would not for worlds intrude 
her noise and rubbish where it was evidently not wanted; and as for kissing 
him I—no! he might beg and pray with all his might first! Never again 
—no, never! And so, with her heart swelling to agony, she sat digging, 
digging with her worsted needle in perfect indifference as she fondly 
believed it to appear, while it only required a look from Torrington to 
bring her to his bosom, which any one might have seen with half an eye; 
but thoi^h quite aware of how matters stood, it did not suit the humour 
of Mr. Torrington Butt to give in to it just then. Indeed, “ the sweetly 
amiable ” was what he had done according to his own idea all through 
the evening, forbearing and meek under unwarrantable injuries, affectionate 
to a degree in calling his wife “love” and “dear” in such a flagrant 
breach of her duty as that which had elicited his mild, his temperate re¬ 
monstrance, when, too, any other man would have stormed the house down. 
This was the vague idea he had of himself, and he persisted in a still more 
exalted self-approbation, as he occasionally read aloud from the Times scraps 
and articles that he thought might interest the culprit on the other side of 
the hearth-rug, who, poor thing, scarcely heard a word, so much was she 
longing to be asked to sing. 

Now these two persons were as good and amiable a couple as any to be 
found in the United Kingdom. The man was good-looking, well-formed, 
and gentlemanly; his wife thought him magnificent, splendid ; wise as 
Solomon, learned as Sir Isaac Newton! The woman was sensible, accom¬ 
plished, ladylike, and pretty; her husband considered himself lucky in 
the possession of a perfect treasure of loveliness and intellect. And yet it 
may be seen how that, in spite of all this, a cloud had come up between 
them; and with how many would such have speedily become thick darkness ? 

“ Why, my dear, look at the clock! ” at length burst out Torrington Butt, 
directing his lady’s attention to an elegant article of that description standing 
on the mantel-piece. “Why, it’s nearly bedtime, and we’ve had no sing¬ 
ing;” and he started up and opened the piano, in a way that seemed to 
imply that he thought himself an injured husband, 
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Sijcntly Sophia seated herself, and soon found balm to her wounded spirit 
in the performance of “We have lived and loved together,” which there could 
be no doubt she sang like an angel, as Torrington had frequently assured her. 

With the last cadence she looked around to note its effect on her soul’s 
treasure; there he sat staring at the fire, his thoughts evidently intent upon 
stocks, or consols, or docks, or drafts—anything but herself. He didn’t even 
know she’d finished; and when his attention was attracted by a scroop of 
the music stool, the way in which he turned and thanked her for what the 
hypocrite had never heard, was aggravating, disgusting, below contempt; and 
therefore Sophia took no notice. She didn’t get up and walk away, as many 
would have done, but continued madly dashing off shakes, runs, cadences, 
and even scales and exercises, so frantically, that at last even Torrington 
thought it advisable to stop her, and with a cold farewell salute, politely 
signified that it was time to retire. 

When Mrs. Torrington llutt got up-stairs didn’t she have a good cry! 
Didn’t she think over the days that were gone, when she was papa’s pet and 
mamma’s darling, and had it all her own way, and never was scolded and 
ahyays was praised and admired, and now she had sunk into a mere secondary 
consideration! Torrington, that great hero, for whom she had sacrificed all 
this, was positively indifferent about her, indeed she now began to scrape 
together reminiscences of bygone slights and petty disagreements which had 
occurred since her marriage, and putting them all together concluded from 
the sum total that things had been going wrong for some time;—that instead 
of the fond lovers she had deluded herself they would continue to the grave, 
they were become a mere common-place couple of married people—at least so 
far as Torrington was eoncerned—while he had turned out like all the rest of 
mankind, purely selfish. In fact there is no knowing how much further her 
feelings might^have carried her had not the subject of her thoughts entered 
the room ; so hiding her tears till he was sound asleep and snoring, she then 
gave them full vent, and after making herself feel quite faint and ill with 
weeping at his stony-heartedness for allowing her to suffer thus, Avhile he lay 
sleeping at her side, though indeed that was rather unjust of her, seeing that 
he didn’t know anything about it—at length fell into a disturbed slumber, 
in which she dreamt that she was wife to the prize pig then displayed at the 
family butcher’s, for it was only a few days after Christmas. 

She slept so.late that there was barely time to preside at Torrington’s 
breakfast, and as the omnibus called for him before it was quite over, there 
was no time for displaying of tempers or making of reconciliations; but as 
Torrington gobbled in the last mouthful of toast, and choked himself with 
trying to make the coffee enter his-mouth without moistening his mustache, 
and thereby putting it out of symmetry, he did just observe that his wife 
looked pale and wretched ; but consoling himself with the notion that it was 
only “a little temper,” joined the conclave of clean collars and fresh shaved 
chins in the “ bus ” without thinking any more about it. 

Mrs. Torrington Butt’s mamma and papa lived a short distance off, in fact 
only just “ round the corner,” and thither Sophia bent her steps as soon as 
her little household affairs would permit. Don’t run away with the notion 
that she went to complain; to have a private conference with mamma in which 
Torrington Butt would figure as a brute and a wretch ; no, no, Mrs. Smyly, 
though a good mother, had too much good sense to wish to act as mothers-in- j 
law are reported to do, so that I doubt whether Sophia would have received 
any encouragement if she had gone there with such intentions; but she wanted 
to get rid of herself, to do something to keep her thoughts from dwelling on 
her troubles, till the return of her husband, to which she looked forward with 
feverish impatience. Mrs. and the Misses Fuzbuz were calling on Mrs. Smyly, 
and when they came away they all agreed that Sophia was dreadfully gone 
oflf, in fact that she never was anything in particular. 

“Too young to be married,” observed Miss Selina Fuzbuz, a maiden j 
lady of thirty-five. 

“Nothing in her—so stupid and quiet. I should think Torrington Butt, 
as he calls himself, must be bored to death wdth her,” said Miss Georgey 
Fuzbuz, whose greatest pleasure was playing rounders with her brothers. 

“She need not be so quiet. She was a dreadful flirt before she was 
married,” remarked Miss Laura Fuzbuz, who had lost several “ good chances ” 
on account of Sophia Smyly’s coming out. 

Mrs. Fuzbuz declared it as her opinion that the Butts didn’t agree, that in 
fact it was very possible that they lived a cat and dog life for all their polite¬ 
ness to each other in company; and that although perhaps her Laura’s 
character would have suited him better, she thanked her stars that neither of 
her daughters had been fated to marry Mr. Torrington Butt. 

“Yes, I’m sure Laura’s pale and cadaverous enough with so much dancing 
and balls,” observed Miss Georgey, who was rather spiteful at being kept in 
the schoolroom still, because it was thought advisable to get her elder sisters 
off first; “ and, after all, what’s the use of getting married if you are to be 
made ill over it ? ” she continued. 

“No, that’s what I say,” pursued the elder Miss Fuzbuz, knocking at their 
own door witli more vehemence than the occasion seemed to require. 

Throwing down her things, that is to say her bonnet, muflf, gloves, &c., in 
all directions in the dining-room. Miss Laura, loudly weeping and tearing 
about, declared that all her family were in a conspiracy agains-t her, that she 
no more tried to get married than they did, and yet that they w'ere always 
talking at her in that spiteful way, as if she never thought about anything 
else ; and that she wished she was a man, and then she shouldn’t have to put 
up with it, and a great deal more. 

“ Pooh! ” said Miss Georgey, going off to play at battledore and shuttle¬ 
cock. 

“Laura, you arc an idiot!” said Miss Fuzbuz, sailing out of the room to 
curl her hair for dinner. 

“ My sweet love,” said Mrs. Fuzbuz, “ don’t make your eyes red and put 
yoiu’self ill that excited state. Come up and bathe yonr forehead with Eaii de 
Cologne in my room. Xieinembcr the Perkins’s party is to-night, and you 
won’t be lit to be seen.” 


Miss Laura remembered a certain Captain Darkboys would be at the party^ 
dried her eyes, and accompanied her mamma up-stairs to the Eau de Colos-ncr 
■* * * * * * ° 

Coming home that evening Mr. Torrington Butt felt very good-humoured' 
indeed. Everything had gone right with him that day. He thought of his 
darling Sophy, and then of her pale cheek and swollen eyes. lie couldn’t 
imagine what had put her out. One thing was plain, that it was nothing but 
temper. What then could it be ? Hadn’t she everything she could desire, 
every comfort? Did he ever treat her ill—beat her—snub her ? No, it was 
plain it was nothing but temper. The best way to treat that sort of thing 
was to take no notice, that was his opinion ; let her see that he was not to be 
ruled by frowns and sulks. “ Bless her little heart! she shall have her own 
way as much as she likes, but that tendency to show temper must not be 
encouraged. She’s a good, dear little-” 

Just then an opera-cloak of marvellous beauty struck his eye from one of 
the splendid magic palaces where, by dint of gas and plate-glass, the wealth 
of the Indies is so enticingly displayed. He went in, bought it, had it 
packed up in an elegant box, and in half an hour after stood with it in his. 
own dining-room. 

“ AYhere’s your mistress ? ” was his first anxious inquiry of Ruffles, for hia 
heart overflowed with forgiveness and generosity. 

“ Missis has been round at Mrs. Smyly’s all the hafternoon, and she aint 
come ill yet, sir.” 

A peculiar but not elegant exclamation actually found vent from the lips 
of Mr. Torrington Butt there and then, in the bodily presence of his man¬ 
servant. Which fact dawning upon him before the word was well out, he 
turned it to advantage,’ by the addition of “ these boots, they are not fit for a 
gentleman to wear since you’ve had the cleaning of them. Ruffles; what do 
you do to them ? There, don’t stand gaping like a fool; why arc my slippers 
left in the hall ever since I took them off this morning ? A parcel of lazy 
idiots servants are now-a-days. Take care I don’t throw them at your head 
next time I find them there ! ” 

No doubt, feeling the pleasantness of such a proceeding in anticipation. 
Ruffles escaped furtively to the lower regions, while his employer still hurled 
imaginary missiles at the heads of domestics in general, and Ruffles in 
particular. 

“ What on earth can she have gone to her mother’s about; and all this 
time, too ? ” remarked Torrington Butt. Then the idea struck him sud¬ 
denly, and, to say the least of it, powerfully—could she have gone to 
complain of him to her mother ^ (for he felt that at the very bottom he was to 
be blamed, whatever slight provocation there might be—and slight enough 
it was—but on such trifles depends a great part of our happiness.) Surely 
not; for had he not often expressed his aversion to the interference ol 
mothers-in-law in domestic matters. 

Just then his wife’s knock put an end to his thoughts for the present; and, 
making a great effort, lie contrived to regain an appearance of placidity 
wherewith to receive her. 

“ How long has your master been home ? ” he heard her inquire in the 
passage, and then he heard Ruffles reply, “ About a quarter of an hour.” 

She passed silently on to her dressing-room, which reminded him that he wffj- 
not in dinner trim. Leaving, however, the parcel with the opera-cloak, he 
followed, but the reception he met with did not tend to enhance his good- 
humour, for Sophia felt temporarily fortified by her recent visit and abstrac¬ 
tion from preying care, and therefore imparted tolerable emphasis to hci 
words as she inquired, “ Well, Torrington, how long have you been at 
home ? ” 

“Now, she knows very well, for I heard Ruffles tell her,” thought 
Torrington; nevertheless, he replied calmly, “about twenty minutes.” 

“ Twenty minutes, and I not a stone’s throw distant, and yet you allow me 
to come home by myself. I suppose you knew where I was, Mr. Butt ? ” 

“ Well, dear, really I didn’t think of it.” 

“ Didn’t think of it ? And pray who have you to think of but your wife 

There was a time-” But, overpowered with conflicting emotions, for the 

poor little woman couldn’t bear to think ill of her husband, Mrs. Torrington 
Butt buried her face in her handkerchief, and wept bitterly. ° 

“ Now, Sophy, what’s the reason that you allow this temper of yours to get 
the better of you,” said Torrington Butt. “ I used to think you had no temper 
Come, don’t be silly, dry your eyes; what will the servants say ? ” In this 
he broke his rule of taking no notice: but we are all mortal. 

She did feel rather silly, so managed at last to descend and go through tlie 
form of dinner, though very little of it was partaken of by her; an additional 
proof in the eyes of her husband that she was becoming obstinate and sullen, 
while the truth was, that such a sense of misery weighed down her heart at 
finding their mutual love and confidence thus shaken, that the most delicate 
and appetising morsels, ambrosia itself, would have been as gall and worm¬ 
wood to her lips. 

Persisting in his allotted principle “to take no notice,” Mr. Torrington 
Butt behaved more politely to his better-half that evening than ever he had 
done in his life. 

But, unfortunately, Sophia Butt was fast encouraging the entrance of that 
demon to whom her husband had alluded. Temper; she saw that he was 
trying to evade her, and instead of sailing Avith the tide of his humour, iho 
determined to show him that she Avas not thus to be slighted. The night 
before she had been all humility and softness; then her efforts to please him had 
been throAvn back upon her—now it was her turn ; and I must say (although 
a great admirer of Mrs. Torrington Butt) that she conducted herself in an 
extremely foolish manner, sitting there at her Avorsted work Avith her pretty 
face drawn into an expression of “dignity,” she thought it; “ absurd rigidity,” 
Torrington considered it. Still he took no notice, and when he asked her to 
sing, and made a movement as if to facilitate arrangements to that effect, she 
Avith frigid quietness begged he wouldn’t trouble himself^ as she didn’t wish 
to sing. 
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“ Well, love, don’t, if you are not inclined,” was Torrmgton’s mild re¬ 
joinder, seating- himself again, and “ taking no notice.” 

She would rather he had got into a passion, and insisted on her singing. 

However,” she thought, “it’s plain he never did care about it, never! I 
suppose he’s been^pretendiiig all this time, because he thought it flattered 
and pleased me. Oh, I’ll never sing another note—never! I don’t wish to 
grate his ears with my noise—oh dear no ! ” 

“ Too bad of you not to give me one song,” was Torrington’s playful 
remark, as he handed her a chamber candlestick; but she made no reply, 
received his salute coldly on her cheek and marched off to bed, where there is 
no telling the unpleasant ideas she allowed to traverse her brain; the new 
Divorce Act even flgured there. Going home to live with her mamma was 
among the least of her determinations; it is true that she had no precise 
charge to bring against the former object of her idolatry; they had not even 
had an open quarrel; but then wasn’t it brutal conduct on the part of a man 
to go on thus tormenting his angel wife .> He knew she was suffering from 
his own unkindness, and yet could accuse her of bad temper, pah I She 
wished she had never married; she wished she had never been born; she 
wished all sorts of nonsensical miseries—and all pray for what } 

Thus do people make to themselves misfortunes for which there is no need, 
shutting out reason, faith, hope, charity, brotherly love, mutual forbearance, 
in cither of whi6h had Mrs. Torrington Butt been accused of deficiency, she 
would have stared at you with astonishment. 

Things went on thus till I, the ghost, began to tremble for the happiness of 
this young married couple, it was truly within an inch of being stranded on 
the waters of foolishness; there was Mrs. Torrington Butt watching every 
word and look of her husband, mistrusting, misapplying, mistaking everything 
he did. If he asked her to walk, “it was only out of politeness,” therefore 
she wouldn’t have gone if you had promised her the wealth of the world. If 
he seemed to enjoy his breakfast or his dinner, and to bask comfortably in the 
warmth of his domestic hearth, it only showed that he cared for nought but 
voluptuous enjoyments ; very likely he had only married her as an appurte¬ 
nance to his comfort; his very mustache, that loadstar of her homage, only 
betrayed in the time taken up in its arrangement the vanity and foppery bf 
his character; a new coat or an accession of boots proved the perfect selfishness 
which could behold her in a gown six times worn. Oh, it was all plain as a 
pikestaff’, and the only wonder was, that she had not discovered it before. 
Verily, thought I, the ghost, the proverb about ignorance and bliss is right. 

On the opposite side Mr. Torrington Butt became more and more confirmed 
in his opinion that his wife was of a temper that required more and more 
“taking no notice of; ” that &he was now showing herself in her true colours; 
that so soon as he had ceased to pet and humour her like a lover, and to treat 
her as a sensible woman, sbe had proved herself after all but a weak and silly 
spoilt child; never mind, he’d “ take no notice,” let her alone, let her feel 
that it was of no use being sulky with him; “but,” he remarked to himself, 
“I’m getting tired of this sort of thing;” and he walked away to his office 
with a feeling about him of utter recklessness, as if he didn’t care whether his 
business went to smash, or how soon he was lodged in the Queen’s Bench. 

Meeting a friend on his way home, they turned into the club. The 
friend’s conversation was amusing, and the friend invited Torrington Butt to 
dine with him then and there. 

It was the eve of New Year’s Day, Sophia was engaged to a party to sec 
the old year out and the new year in. She would not go, thought Torrington 
Butt, without him ; but if he was home time enough to take her there, she 
ought not to grumble. So he accepted his friend’s invitation, dined sump¬ 
tuously, imbibed plentifully. The friend talked of Mademoiselle Mignonetta, 
praised her wit, beauty, brilliancy, offered to introduce Torrington Butt^ who 
accepted the offer with transport, though with some qualms as to whether he 
ought to visit anyone that his wife could not, which naturally brought his 
contemplations to the subject of the latter’s disagreeable behaviour of late, 
and himself proposed to proceed at once to the theatre, embellished with the 
graces of Mademoiselle Mignonetta. 

“Butthe party,” suggested the friend ; “ Mrs. Butt ? ” 

“ Oh! she can go without me ; so long as I call in to fetch her home, it’s 
all right,” was the reply. 

The friend made a grimace; soon they were immersed in the flow of 
Mademoiselle Mignonetta’s sparkling conversation, as she sat in her private 
apartment waiting for her turn to go on in the part of Zerlina. 

A gem in the eyes of Mr. Torrington Butt appeared Mademoiselle Mig¬ 
nonetta ; perfectly respectable as she was reputed to be, he felt there could be 
no harm in admiring her, he himself being a married man; and then when 
she came before the curtain, and sang with all the execution, science, and 
melody for which she was so justly celebrated, why, what a beautiful creature 
she was ! and as to Sophy pretending to sing after that—pooh, ridiculous ! 

Mademoiselle Mignonetta departed in her brougham and pair, and such 
was the spell caused by the fascinations of that enchantress, that nothing 
w ould suit Mr. Torrington Butt but to drag his friend into Evans’s, where 1 
left him, to see what had been the proceedings of poor dear little Sophy. 

Not one moment had she waited for him, she had her dinner, then she had 
dressed and gone to the party alone, just to show him that she was indepen¬ 
dent, and was not going to be punished for his caprices, for she knew it was 
nothing but malice that kept him away, that she was sure of. Was she not 
her own mistress? She would go and enjoy herself; why wait upon the 
pleasure of a man who cared nothing about her. Moreover, she put on 
a dress that he had always disapproved of as being too showy; dressed her 
liair’in the Eugenie style, which Torrington considered too bold and brazen 
for an Englishwoman, and to the astonishment of everybody, danced, laughed, 
and flirted to such a desperate degree that the Misses Fuzbuz quite agreed 
with their mamma, that she was really not a person to associate with, 
especially when Captain Darkboys forsook the side of Miss Laura for that of 
Mrs. Torrington Butt, tliough if she had known the nature of that gentle- 
mau’s communications, little would she have envied her rival, though she 


really did so, and flirted most vigorously with the first gentleman who offered 
to make up for Darkboys’ desertion, in the hope of bringing that gentlemau 
back to his allegiance. 

“You may depend, girls, it is as I predicted,” said Mamma Fuzbuz, as 
they went home in the fly; “ Whoever lives to see it, there ’ll be a great 
explosion about those Butts before long, and I always said it, for the 
way that woman goes on is perfectly disgusting. I cannot imagine wliat 
Mrs. Smyly is about to countenance her daughter’s behaviour. I only know 
that if a child of mine went on so, she should never darken my doors; and 
her husband too, where’s he, I should like to know. 'At some gambling- 
house, no doubt. Well,” and here the lady shook her head mysteriously, “ I’m 
not in the habit of pulling my friends to pieces, but I do,say that that girl 
Sophia Butt is fast becoming no better than she should bo; of course you 
need not repeat it, my dears, though I daresay it will come out fast enough.” 

“ Law, ma! but don’t you think Mr. Torrington Butt ought to be informed 
of his wife’s behaviour. I declare it would serve her right to send him 
an anonymous letter. I’d do it in a minute.” ° 

This was the remark of Miss Laura, who hadn’t succeeded in recapturing 
Captain Darkboys, that gentleman having persisted in “following up” 
Mrs. Butt. He was partly a creole by birth, and not a bad-looking man, as 
he well knew; in fact, Mrs. Torrington Butt found the contrast he presented 
to her husband very agreeable, the latter bein^ fair, florid, open and gay, 
while Darkboys was olive-coloured, raven-haired, soft and insinuating. She 
found great pleasure in his conversation, which was of a nature peculiar to 
himself; very earnest and yet entertaining, intermixed with hidden flatteries 
to herself, which he enunciated in a deep tone, looking into her eyes the 
while; when he had proceeded for some time, the conversation turned on 
music. 

“Have you heard Mignonetta?” inquired Darkboys. 

Receiving her answer in the negative, he replied that he was sorry for 
that, as he very much wished for the opinion of a good musician on her 
performances, as for his part he thought nothing of them; “ however,” 
he continued, “ I know she is a favourite of Butt’s, and of course he, if any 
one, ought to know what first rate singing is.” 

“Why I don’t think Torrington has ever heard her in his life,” replied 
Mrs. Torrington Butt, laughing; “I am afraid you have made a wrong hit 
in order to edge in a compliment. Captain Darkboys.” 

“ Why, it isn’t an hour ago since I left him talking and laughing with the 
signora in her own room, with all his might; ” then, checking himself, “ by 
the bye, I foi-got—pray excuse me, but really I had no intention of causing 
you any uneasiness,” for he observed the lady’s cheek to become colourjess. 

Sophia’s heart stood still, she felt very much as if she should faint in the 
midst of all that company, so she asked the captain to lead her into the 
conservatory, and then inquired breathlessly what he meant by his late 
assertion ? 

“ Oh, nothing; nothing, I assure you. Of course Butt will tell you all 
about it.” 

“ But I insist upon your telling me this instant, sir,” she said, in a way 
which wasn’t to be resisted. 

“ Well, really it was nothing. I have a slight acquaintance with the 
signora myself, and just looked in upon her at the theatre, but finding her 
already deeply engaged wdth half-a-dozen others, amongst whom I own I 
was rather surprised to recognise your husband, I immediately left for more 
seductive society : do allow me to get you a glass of wine.” 

“Thank you. No, I’ll trouble you to call my carriage, as I see it is getting 
late,” she replied, with a change in her manner to the most collected 
coolness. 

Captain Darkboys felt rather vexed at this sudden determination, but set 
himself to do her behests with the most fervent zeal, called her carriage, pro¬ 
cured her cloak, the hood of which he lauded to the skies for its becoming 
properties, handed her in, and pressed her hand somewhat too affectionately, 
as he wished her farewell and a happy new year, and returned to the drawing¬ 
room with a settled conviction that the pressure was returned, though in that 
he made a mistake. 

It was past one when she entered the snug little dining-room at home, and 
there sat Torrington, his forehead lowering with the expression of a thousand 
thunderstorms; she was about to take up her candle and depart, when his 
voice in dreadful majesty arrested her steps. 

“Stop, Sophy,” he exclaimed; “pray tell me what has kept you out to this 
hour of the night. I’ll not endure this mulish sullenness of yours any longer 
—tell me where you’ve been ?” 

“You knew I was going to Mrs. Delamere’s to-night,” she replied; “at 
least that we were going, I should say.” 

“No, no, you won’t catch me at your humbug evening parties again, I can 
tell you. But I do think, Mrs. Torrington Butt, that it would have been 
more respectable to have remained at home, when your husband could not 
accompany you. Surely your home is sufficiently comfortable. It is very 
strange you couldn’t remain there for one night.” 

“Yes, for my husband to have the opportunity of spending his evenings 
with actresses. That is, I suppose, what I am to remain at home for.” 

It was pitiable to see the disfigurement of that pretty countenance in its 
fury, the eyes blazing, the cheek flaming, as she regarded him in fixed 
displeasure. 

“What do you know about where I have been?” he inquired, rather 
astonished. Then, after a slight pause, resuming, “ It is something quite 
new, I presume, for a man to ask his wife’s permission as to who he may 
associate with ? So, once for all, Mrs. Butt, I warn you to leave that subject 
alone.” 

“I’ll not leave it alone, sir. I have borne your changeable temper, your 
slights of myself, your tyi-annical behaviour in every way, without a murmur, 

but this I will not brook. I’ll go home again to-morrow. I’ll-** 

(Here she was compelled to stop by her hysterical sobs). 
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‘‘As you please/’ interrupted Tordngton. “But I confess I don’t see the 
necessity of talking so loud for all the world to hear; and, as to my treatment 
of you, I think the less you say on that subject the better. Heaven only 
knows how you came to hear about Mademoiselle Mignonetta; hut one thing 
I can tell you for your delectation, that, if you were a little more like her, 
you’d have some right to speak.” 

“ For shame, Torrington! How dare you make such a speech to me. I’ll 
have you to know that I am a lady, sir; and I believe you knew that before 
you married me ”—^here she commenced walking up and down with angry 
velocity. 

“ So is Mademoiselle Mignonetta a lady, but as different from the general 
run of those, who call themselves so, as fire from water. Begad, I don’t 
wonder at men neglecting the insipid specimens of humapity they are forced 
to put up with at home.” 

Mrs. Torrington Butt could endure no longer. She seized her candle and 
rushed to her apartment, told the maid she was not wanted, and sank fainting 
into a chair. Presently her husband came up, undressed, and got into bed, 
and soon was snoring in utter indifference, having requested in a gruff way 
that she would extinguish the light, as he could not sleep with it burning. 

So she moved into an adjoining dressing-room, and there she sat for the 
best part of the night, thinking over her grievances, and the untoward com¬ 
mencement of this new year; at length, however, I saw her clasp her hands, 
and look with streaming eyes upwards to that throne “ whence cometh help,” 
her lips moved not, but I knew that the spirit was eloquent; then I saw her 
steal quietly back to the bedroom, and return with a book wherein she read 
and tried to meditate, till, after a heavy sigh, the poor wife dropped into a soft 
slumber as she sat. 

“Now is the time,” thought I, the ghost, “ to exert my small modicum of 
infiuence to avert this young creature’s future misery.” I diffused myself into 
her brain as she slept—as the power is given us at Christmas time to do with 
those who are in a fit state of mental disturbance to receive us. Although 
invisible to the naked eye, she at once perceived me with that of her mind, 
and I invented a little device for her edification. Taking Torrington Butt’s 
shaving-glass in my hand I rubbed it brightly with her robe, and holding it to 
her, explained how that it showed up everything clearly and brightly, espe¬ 
cially the words “ Domestic Happiness,” which appeared in letters of name in 
the depths of the mirror’s refiection. Suddenly a disgusting creeping reptile 
came and spat on the fiery words, and they died out. The names of this 
creature were written in deep black characters—“Mutual distrust. Want of 
Faith, Keadinessto take offence. Impatience, Self-love, Pride,” and many more 
for each leg bore a name, while the glass became suffused and murky; but 
when this horrible creature had dwelt in his usurped dominions for a season, 
there came a troop of Amazons in celestial raiment, who were evidently bent 
on the destruction of the beast; their appellations were written on their 
breasts, and were such as Meekness, Patience, Long-Suffering, Common 
Sense, Frankness, Trustfulness, Cheerfulness, and many more, who, setting to 
work with a hearty good will, pretty soon routed the ugly monster, and with 
brooms and dusters, the glass, which had assumed gigantic dimensions, soon 
became pure, and spotless, and bright once more. 

Just then Mrs. Torrington Butt awoke with a start, and you may be sure 
her first impulse was to look to where the shaving-glass hung. There it was 
as usual. Of course the charm was broken by her awakening; but I had 
evidently done enough to accomplish my purpose, for she went on tiptoe 
and peeped into the next room. Day was just breaking, and too much excited 
to think of the cold, she undressed from her ball toilet in which she had 
spent the evening, attired herself in her morning garments, and went and 
seated herself at the bedside, to await the awakening of her lord; and I could 
perceive by the look on her face that the spirit within her was again beseeching 
he^ from above. 

She was sitting thus enwrapped, when the sleeping man uttered a.groan, 
and awoke giving vent to similar sounds accompanied by gesticulations and 
movements indicative of pain. 

“ What is it, love ? ” inquired Sophia, softly, and bending over him. 

“ Oh h-h—m-m—I feel so ill! ” replied the recumbent Torrington in feeble 
accents. “I think I must have eaten something to disagree with me 
yesterday.” 

“ What can I get for you, dearest ” asked Sophia. 

Torrington seemed all at once to remember how matters stood between 
them, opened his eyes, stared at her for a moment, and drew down her face to 
his own, where it remained so long that I feared one of them would be 
smothered. 

“ Thank Heaven! ” said Mrs. Torrington Butt at length, and forthwith 
she began to weep for joy, like a silly little thing as she was ; but Torrington 
was not a bit displease^ as I expected he would be, but only hugged and 
kissed her the more. 

“I’ve been very wicked and foolish, darling,” said the wife. 

“ It’s I who have been a brute,” said the husband. 

, “You have been a dear, good love,” said the wife. 

“ It is you who have been an angel,” said the husband. 

More of the like conversation I might have heard, had not a return of the 
indisposition which had affected his waking moments prevented further com¬ 
munication from Mr. Torrington Butt. 

Let us pass over the particulars, suffice it that the luxurious dinner at the 
club, and the^ wine and excitement afterwards, had brought on a slight attack 
on the digestive organs, through which Mrs. Torrington Butt nursed him in 
such a way that it was a pleasure to be ill under her hands. It was rather an 
unromantic incident, but a few hours saw him completely recovered, and then 
as they were engaged to dine at a family gathering of the Smylys, he pre¬ 
vailed on her to take a little repose, and sat with her hand in his own all 
the time she slept. 

And t^n to see Mrs. Torrington Butt dressed for that New Year’s Day 
party I To see Torrmgton at length unpack the box, and take out the 


neglected opera cloak, and put it on her shoulders, and go to a distance and 
admire her! saying she looked so lovely that he didn’t really know what to 
compare her to! Oh, it was fine, it was gorgeous 1 

“What 1 better than Mademoiselle Mignonetta!” she inquired with wicked 
laughing eyes. 

“ Pooh! a horrid creature, all paint and grimace ! ” 

I was vexed to hear him thus cry down the pretty signora; however, even 
though we are spirits, we cannot have everything. 

“Promise me one thing, dearest” (slie said this very coaxingly). 

“ Anything ! everything, darling!” he replied, and in spite of the bandoline 
on his mustache there was more kissing. 

“What is it?” 

“That when you are rich enough to afford it, you will treat me to some 
singing lessons from Mademoiselle Mignonetta.” 

“ My dearest, I wouldn’t have that woman in the same room with you for a 
thousand pounds! she’s enough to contaminate-” 

Just then Ruffles entered with a note, presented it to the master of the 
house, and retired. 

“Read it, love,” said Torrington, handing it to his wife. “I want to 
get this glove on, and it’s so confoundedly tight.” Besides this, he wanted 
to show that confidence was renewed between them; so she took it. Ob, ye 
little fishes ! It was the anonymous letter from Laura Fuzbuz ! 

“ Beware of Captain Darkboys—he will meet your wife at the Smylys’ this 
evening,” so it ran. 

Sophia read it with fear and trembling; she presented it to her husband; 
he looked at it for a moment, then calmly committed the missive to the 
fiames. Turning to her he said pleasantly, “ Is Darkboys so very handsome 
and agreeable, then 

“A nasty, horrid, dissipated, rude, vulgar, black nigger of a man,” replied 
Sophia with the utmost energy, “ and as to any cause there is for such a note 
as* that!” but her mouth was again stopped in that mysterious way before 
alluded to, and away they went to the party. 

Several people were astonished at the entrance of this smiling, rosy, happy 
pair. Mrs. Fuzbuz and her daughters, who came in the evening, were 
especially disgusted at the change ; they said it was ridiculous and absurd to 
see Tornngton Butt turning over his wife’s music, praising her singing, and 
acting altogether. so hypocritically. As for Captain Darkboys, a cool bow 
was all he received, and feeling somewhat uncomfortable, he improvised a 
second engagement, and soon took himself off. 

Papa and Mamma Smyly the while looked upon their child, and the 
chosen of her heart, with delight and pride, as well they might, and happy it 
was for them that they never knew the tempest through which they had 
passed. 

Once more the little dining-room is tenanted by Mr. and Mrs. Torrington 
Butt; they have just come home from the party. 

“ You are a dear, good, kind pet,” says the lady, “ for behaving so well to 
that nasty Darkboys.” ^ 

“’Twas best to treat him as beneath our notice, dearest. Well, here we 
are! man and wife once more; and, please goodness, such we will remain to 
the end of our lives. We have had a narrow escape, however, but I think it 
will prove beneficial; and, by the blessing of Heaven, I also think we may 
hope in consequence for a happy succession of new years.” 

I saw there would be nothing further to interest me, the ghost, so I imme¬ 
diately made myself scarce, and have only to add that Torrington Butt’s 
shaving-glass has been newly framed, and that Mrs. Torrington Butt intends 
it to go down to her posterity. Scrutator Shunught. 


AUNT 6EBT ETJDE. 

“ I tell you once for all, Archie, you do not leave this room until I have 
your promise signed, sealed, and delivered, to spend the next six weeks, and 
as much longer as you may feel inclined, at The Limes; it will set you up 
better than half a dozen seasons at Cheltenham or Bath. I don’t care a bronze 
farthing for what Dr. Brown may say about your liver being deranged, although 
I must allow that your countenance is rather coppery, but over-study is the 
root of all evil, at least so says Dr. Johnson, or some other eminent old 
party, whose advice I always follow. Good fresh air, a course of light reading, 
some warm milk from the cow, which if it don’t make you sick, as it would 
me, will be highly beneficial and serve for pills, draughts and tisanes from 
my mother’s medicine chest, with, last but not least, a daily canter over the 
downs, will soon extract the gold from your complexion, and restore thq roses 
to your hollow cheeks; for, ’pon my word, Archie, in broad daylight you do 
look uncommonly plain just at present. I have spoken, friend, so let me hear 
your answer.” 

The speaker and listener were chums, studying for the bar, which at the 
present moment they were equally unlikely to be called to; the former, 
Frederick Grant, from positive idleness; the latter, Archibald Graham, from 
ill-health, the consequence of over application to study. The two, young men 
occupied chambers within the same door, in Fig Tree Court, Temple, having 
recently struck up an acquaintance which had speedily ripened into friend¬ 
ship. 

“ I am really very grateful to Mrs. Graham for the friendly invitation 
she has sent me; and to you, Fred, for so warmly seconding it,” said 
Archie, “ but I am really too ill to accept it; and after your assurance of my 
excessively plain appearance, which the looking-glass confirms, I cannot 
make up my mind to face any strange womenkind. No, Fred, I will crawl 
away to Cheltenham, where yellow faces are quite fashionable, and get bleached. 
I conf^s the idea is far from agreeable, as I dislike drinking water by the 
quart, and hate strangers; but it must be done.” 

“But I say it must not be done!” exclaimed Fred. “ I will give you a 
sketch of our female household* First; there’s my mother, whose greatest 
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pleasure in life is nursing and physicking sick people; and when everybody 
else in the village is well, always falls back upon the head gardener, who was 
never known to allow himself to be quite well. I sometimes advise her to 
take a residence in the Essex marshes, as there she would find ample employ¬ 
ment for her medicine chest. Next to my mother comes Aunt Gertrude— 
surely you are not afraid of a maiden aunt?—I mean when she is good- 
tempered.’^ 

“ Oh dear no,’* replied Archie; ‘‘I am very fond of old maiden ladies, 
because they don’t expect you to make love to them, which ceremony I could 
not manage at present.” 

“Well, I am sure you wiU like Aunt Gertie,” said Fred; “and then she 
is so rich—fifteen thousand a year, and a beautiful estate near Taunton; she 
is not so very old, I don’t know her exact age—something between seventy 
and seventeen. I advise you to marry her, and then-” 

Archie interrqpted Fred with an exclamation of impatience, for his usual 
good temper was at present in a very irritable condition. 

“You are always thinking of marriage, Fred! I have no idea of perpe¬ 
trating matrimony for the next ten years, therefore your venerable aunt will 
be quite safe from my schemes. All things considered, it would be fiying in 
the face of Providence to refuse the kind offer of your mother; so as there is 
no feminine member of your household younger than a maiden aunt, I shall 
be ready and willing to accompany you home next Monday, and place myself 
under the sanitary control of your respected mother.” 

« « ^ 46 « 

It was a lovely evening in June when Fred and Archie entered the west 
lodge gate of the noble estate which would one day call the first named 
personage master. The birds formed a perfect vocal association of native talent, 
and sang their part songs to perfection without the aid of a conductor. 

As they sauntered leisurely up the avenue which led to the house, a human 
voice was suddenly added to the feathered choir, full of richness and sweet¬ 
ness, it warbled and trilled as fearlessly as its countless rivals. 

Archie started, and exclaimed, “ That is the voice of a young girl } You 
have deceived me, Fred! ” 

“ Indeed, I have done no such thing,” returned Fred. “ I told you the 
exact state of our usual household, but forgot to mention that sometimes when 
Aunt Gertrude is absent a young ^roUgAe of hers comes to stay with my 
mother; but she is an orphan, end you need not pay her any attention.” 

“ Thank heaven, she is not an heiress,” said Archie. “ I am tired of those 
conceited beings. I never met one who was bearable, much more agreeable.” 

“Well, don’t excite yourself about the matter,” said Fred; “but sit down 
here for a minute whilst I go and prepare poor little Mousey for your advent, 
for she is terribly shy.” 

Having deposited his friend and sundry parcels upon a rustic bench, Fred 
disappeared amongst the bushes, but quickly returned, leading the fair 
songstress by the hand. “ Allow me to introduce Miss Mousey Beecham to | 
Mr. Archibald Graham.” 

Miss Mousey certainly well deserved her name, for a more demure little 
face, or more sparkling brown eyes, could not have been seen in any grey 
mouse. The bright golden hair was supposed to be confined in a dark blue 
net, but rebelliously strayed out through every available mesh, and fell about 
her shoulders. But Archie took some time before he arrived at the blue net, 
although the journey from the ground was but a short one; his eyes were 
riveted on the pretty little feet, encased in bronze boots of most faultless 
shape, which were displayed by the muslin dress, looped up all round to keep 
it from the damp grass. But, when Archie did look up, the expression of 
merriment which met his gaze did not agree with his notions of a terribly shy 
young lady. 

After a few minutes’ silence Fred remarked—“ I think you must know 
each other—by sight, at least—^by this time, so we will go into the house. 
I am sorry Aunt Gertrude is absent; but little Mousey can be very useful 
sometimes; she can ride, row, hunt, fish, sing, mend your gloves, read, and 
talk. But,” added he, in a stage whisper, “ by all means don’t fall in love 
with her, for she is entirely dependent .on Aunt Gertrude, and dares not do 
anything without her consent, which is always very difficult to obtain.” 

A few hours sufficed to make Archie quite at home in his new abode; a 
few days to make him desperately in love with little Mousey, who was the 
most original little thing he had ever encountered. But his astonishment was 
unbounded when he found that the field was free; for at first he fancied that 
some understanding existed between Fred and Mousey, they seemed so 
perfectly happy together, and Gertrude’s name was in everybody’s, mouth; 
but she did not come home. 

The bracing air, perfect rest, and good nursing, soon produced a wonderful 
effect on Archie’s health, and Fred soon assured him that he was opj:e more 
presentable. 

One fine sunny morning Archie found a propitious mornent to declare his 
love. He was helping Mousey to re-arrange the fiowers in the conservatory ; 
and after working silently for some time, he asked the fatal question. 

“This is very unexpected,” stammered Mousey (a direct falsehood, for she 
had been expecting it for the last week); “but we must discuss the subject 
before I can answer you.” 

Mousey seated herself on the corner of a flower-stand, and Archie took 
up his position on a garden engine which commandee a full view of 
her face. 

“Are you aware,” cried Mousey, “that if I marry without the consent 
of Aunt Gertrude, she will not give me a penny 

“lam,” replied Archie, “but that will not trouble me; I can work, and 
easily earn enough for both of us.” 

An expression of pleasure passed over the countenance of the fair question^. 
“ But why,” said she, “ don’t you marry Aunt Gertrude herselfj, she is not 
old, nor ugly, and I am sure you would be very kind to her. She is very rich, 
yet for all her handsome estate and large fortune is rather lonely, and 
flies to this home whenever she can escape; in fact, is a regular absentee*” 


“ If Aunt Gertrude were worth her weight in gold, and of course she is 
stout, I would not marry her,” replied Archie; “I have always had an 
antipathy to heiresses, so if you refuse me I shall die a bachelor, lor no other 
woman shall be my wife.” 

“ Well, Archie, I must defer my final answer until Christmas, when I shall 
come of age; and if on that day Aunt Gertrude refuses to give her consent, 
we must abide by her decision.” 

The subject was discussed at great length by the lovers, hut as no important 
decision was the result, it would be useless to record their conversation. 

* * *46 46 

Christmas arrived, and Mrs. Grant, Mousey, Fred, and Archie set off in a 
carriage and four to The Oaks, the estate of Aunt Gertrude. Archie was 
rather surprised at the splendid presents, and the numerous congratulations 
which were showered down on the humble orphan on this her natal day. 

“ I dare say you are surprised to hear the church bells ring for such a little 
nobody,” remarked Fred; “but she is very popular in the village.” 

After some hours’ journey, the cortege entered the little village which 
formed a portion of Aunt Gertrude’s estate. A crowd of the inhabitants 
met them at the outskirts, and with acclamations of joy quickly took the 
horses from the carriage, and dragged it in triumph. A triumphal arch of 
evergreens was thrown over the street, bearing the inscription, “ God bless our 
Gertrude I ” * “ Welcome to our mistress! ” 

Archie was bewildered; the truth was beginning to dawn upon him, when 
a little hand crept into his and a sweet voice whispered, “Now if you ask 
Aunt Gertrude, perhaps she will say yes ! ” 

The mystery was soon explained. Gertrude Haroourt was the step-sister 
of Fred’s mother; Mr. Harcourt lost his first wife whilst his only daughter 
was yet a child, he remained a widower until after her marriage with Colonel 
Grant, a wealthy man, and his child being thus amply provided for, and his 
domestic hearth very lonely, he married again, and three months after the 
birth of his grandson his wife presented him with Aunt Gertrude 

Thus poor Archie was obliged to break his word, and marry an heiress; 
but he never repented of his bargain, and has made an excellent hu.sband and 
father. H. L. B. 


THE ANGEL’S TREASURE 


I gazed on thee, pale mother I 
Sore grief enthroned thy brow, 

A type of that within thy heart-L 
It haunts my memory now ; 

And yet I told thee not my thought— 
1 felt that words of mine were nought. 

I gazed around—in visions 
I saw a maiden fair 
Within that homestead flitting, 

A brother with her there ; 

And dreamy tones of voices came 
From youthful forms I may not name. 


Did’st thou not not see, pale mother, 

A cherub, dazzling bright. 

Approach thee—bearing in his arms 
An infant, robed in light! 
Whispering, in tones of music deep— 

“ Sister, the babe the angels keep ! ” 

The leaves fall fast, pale mother 1 
The autummbreeze floats by ; 

There’s grief wijthin thy heart, and yet 
There’s faith within thine eye: 

The leaves fall fast, but spring rotuims ! 
Springforthe soul, thoughNaturc mourns. 
_ Blanche. 


Living and Dying. —Dr. Newton was ouce speakiug af a young lady 
who had recently died. A young lady immediately asked, “ Oh, sir, how 
did she die ? ” The venerable man replied, “ There is a more important 
question than that, my dear, which you should have asked first.”— 
“ Sir,” said she, “what question can be more important than ‘ How did she 
die ? ’ —“ How did she live ? ” he replied. 

Is Childhood Happy } — There never was a greater mistake made than 
when childhood was called the happiest portion of life. I have seen a little 
child’s breast swell with an anguish as great as would ever agitate it, 
though it should live to fourscore. Call it “ a trifle ” if you will, that of a 
playmate jeered before a laughing crowd of hoy-judges; no verdict of aftei 
life would be harder to hear; and when, sure of sympathy, he tells the story 
to some one whom he fancies will sympathise, and that man or woman or 
child listens with indifference, or pooh-poohs it away—do you suppose that 
child >ill ever drink a bitterer drop ? I tell you nay^ and if the rough 
grinding heel of the busy, insatiate world were not on us all the time, we 
should know and feel it. Nor is the suffering immmtary^ as many suppose. 
How can it be, when some such juvenile experience often colours a whole life ? 
I say children sufler immensely more than is believed. Take a child’s first 
day at school; thrust into a crowd of uproarious, mischievous little 
savages, shrinking, cowering, trembling away from their rude contact, with 
heaving chest, and tear-laden eyes, choking down the misery made so 
intolerable by suppression, do you tell me that is “ a trifle ? ” Take the child 
who sits intensely listening to some story related conversationally between 
grown-up people, when suddenly his presence is recollected, and the peremptory 
summons “ to bed ” is promulgated, without a thought of the wise clemency 
of a reprieved ten minutes. I well remember, in my days of pinafore and 
trowserdom, an old maid, who used to say “ that^ child ” in a tone that 
made all my curls stand on end. For years I agitated my mind with the 
question whether old maids went to Heaven ; because, strong as were my pre¬ 
dilections for that blissful state, I was in nowise content to share them with 
her. Nor shall I soon forget that transition age, when too taU foi^ ^’sbort 
dresses and too short for tall ones, being called “ nothing hut a child,’* when 
I was anxious to do the stately young lady; and begged, to recoflect that “ I 
was no longer a child,” when a fit of obstreperous romping overtook me with 
a vigour I could not resist; called a goose for blushing if a hat spoke to me, 
and “did I think he could notice such a child M me?” and begged to 
remember “ my manners” when I bounced off next time without noticing the 
young man; oriven to the verge of desperation by my inability to define 
my place in the world, and disgusted enough with this terrestrial ball to kick 
it as^ I would any other. A few more inches to my stature, however, settled 
all that. Then was my time! Fanny Febn. 
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IN MEMORIAM. • 

Up in the steeple tipp’d with gold 
The dreary midnight bells have toll d; 

Ahd the spectre-like clouds go flitting by; 

While the echoes dying say, as they die, 

“ ’Tis gone, ’tis gone ! 

*1 »Tis gone, ’tis gone ! ” the thoughtless shout, 

“ The^ew Year’s in—the Old Year’s out! ” 

But ah ! there are many who say with a sigh, 

With the bended head and with tearful eye, 

“ ’Tis gone, ’tis gone ! ” 

’Tis gone; the pale moon saileth by. 

So far from earth, so near the sky ; 

And the steeple’s shadow moves o’er the sod 
Where the chisell’dmarble saith “Gone to Godl’’ 
Gone,—oh, gone 1 

Gone,—oh, gone ! and the bells that toll’d 
Up in the steeple tipp’d with gold. 

Woke a broken heart from a troubled sleep, 

To fold thin hands, and to whisper and weep, 

“ ’Tis gone, ’tis gone ! ” 

Gone, O God ! and old Sexton Time, 

Who rang just now the Old Year’s chime, 

Wrote its name on our hearts with iron hand, 
With a vanish’d one’s in the silent land— 

Gone,—oh, gone 1 

Gone ! and our hearts are buried there 
With that dead year ; while to his heir 
The cypress we bring, not the holly bough, 

For a loved one then, but an angel now, 

With the Old Year gone. B. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An English Bachelor and Euse K. are very severe in 
their remarks on the fondness of English ladies for 
dress, and each roundly declares that it is owing 
to that weakness so many of them fail to obtain 
husbands. We cannot agree to such a sweeping sup¬ 
position, and as we cannot enter into an examination 
of merely local remarks, we shall indulge in a few 
general ones. We distinctly deny that the women of 
civilised nations are no better than savages in the 
matter of costume—the one party having a ring in her 
nose, and another in her ear. Now, that is a silly way 
of presenting to us one of the questions of the day. 
Loftier ground must be taken. Wotnan’s mind has 
expandedin proportion to the progress of her emancipa¬ 
tion from the thrall of the ancient idea of her secondary 
position in the order of human nature, and she must 
proceed in this path until her complete enfranchise¬ 
ment has been accomplished. The signs are every¬ 
where visible. The age teems with female talent. 
But woman is still in bondage to material cultivation. 
She clings to outward adorning, to ornament instead 
of solidity; fleeting accomplishments, instead of en¬ 
during acquisitions. Her partiality for the old leaven 
is not eradicated; when it is, her intellectual power 
must inevitably be largely developed. But to achieve 
this there must be a complete revolution in her train¬ 
ing. With her Rowing freedom she must acquire new 
modes of education, of habit, of thought, of predisposi¬ 
tion for marked lines of conduct. The bruised serpent 
in her and man must be killed outright; farther 
tampering with the tendency to be deluded by display 
must at once be checked. When this is done, her 
earthly mission will be revealed to her in all its beau¬ 
tiful amplitude. 

AK^olonist.— One of our sweetest poets sang— 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee^ 
and the sentiment, as a matter of course, has travelled 
to the antipodes; for what Briton, however far he 
may be from the scenes of his youth, can ever forget 
his native land ? There is magic in the fond utterance 
“ My own, my native land; ” and our friend in Sydney, 
New South Wales, seems to feel its power, for he 
indulges in apprehensions of danger to the dear old 
country from the present unsettled state of con¬ 
tinental Europe, and especially from the immense 
preparations for hostilities. We do not indulge in 
political disquisitions; but this much we may be 
allowed to say: the aspect of the time is ominous, 
huge opaque clouds loom in the distance. England 
however has nothing to fear. She is still Queen of the 
Seas, because she is still mistress of the iron,of the coal, 
and has the genius and the industry that alone can 
command success in naval warfare. Andif we keep our 
heritage—the first on the ocean, why need we fear forour 
tight little island? It could only temporarily be in¬ 
jured through either treachery, feebleness, or incom¬ 
petency. There is, however, small fear of that, for a 
strong organisation exists in every department of the 
Governmental system. It was kind of our Sydney 
Correspondent to think so tenderly of the mother land, 
and we are assured it will relieve his mind when we 
inform him that all over the country the people look at 
the future with countenances any thing but dismal. 

, There never was more confidence of the English in 
themselves than now. Prepared alike for the worst 
or the best, they are ready to meet all eventualities. 

C(WSTANCE B. should attend to her prayers at chapel. 
There ave plenty of times and places for making love, 
and looking fondly at each other. The house of prayer 
IS not one of the places. Our advice is that she quietly 
leaves ofl^ * ogling,” and lets the enamoured one—if 
indeed he is so—speak first. Certainly ladies should 
never make the first advances. Some of our corre- 
B|)ondent3 qmte upset our grave notions of female 
coyness and shyness. Where, oh where is the bashful 
inodosty of Shakspeare’^ heroines now to be found ! 


Eliza. —Tiie law of life is the law of love. Souls beat 
responsive to one another, and find a sympathy that 
has a chord in heaven. You ai*e young, and we will 
address you in serious language. Sweet are the hours 
spent with those we love—they are the honey-drops 
which fall into the cup of our lives, like gifts from 
heaven. From childhood to silvery age we all of us 
have those golden hours, and the thrill wo had when 
young vibrates thi'ough us, despite the frosts and 
snows that surround us in our remotest after-time, 
even in the day when accumulated years and experi¬ 
ence bow us to the earth from whence wo sprung. In 
our infancy what joyous bursts we have when our 
young hearts leap to a mother’s fondling, or a father’s 
proud caress! What ecstacy we have in this fore¬ 
shadowing of our futui’O selves ! And what a world 
of dreamy music falls on our ears ! Whether waking 
or slumbering, our smiles and pillow-murmurings 
have something spiritual in them ; and when bound¬ 
ing like deer to our early impulses, there are hidden 
chords, which, stmek but lightly, make us the links 
between maturity and that unsullied excellence for 
which we yearn when in the deep sabbath of meek 
self-content we take the modest primrose path of life, 
and look on the broader and bolder one with a sad, 
gentle sorrow, which would wish it were not so 
crowded. Oh, glorious childhood ! rich in the love of 
a father and mother, merry hearts, kind words, kind 
hearts ! Age ever pays homage to thy worth when in 
the infant playing joyously at our feet we see our¬ 
selves fairly reversed, and in the pleasant contempla¬ 
tion of its gambols go back to the time when we were 
as free and guileless. 

T. A. C.—We cannot say we think well of you, for you 
are fickle; but there is this excuse for you—^in your 
outh you loved going abroad into the world of 
usiness. You met another, to whom, with the haste 
that distinguishes men who merely act from impulse, 
you became engaged to be married. Now you discover 
that you like your old love the best. It is difficult to 
advise in such apparently ridiculous cases; but as 
they are serious anixirs to the parties concerned in 
them, we endeavour to smooth away their difficulties. 
In this instance we should unhesitatingly indulge in 
the opinion that this unfortunate trio should separate, 
and seek the objects of their wishes In more genial 
domestic climates. Self-deception is a malignant demon, 
that tears our heai*t-strings asunder; and no persons 
are more tortured by it than those who ultimately dis¬ 
cover that instead of having deceived others they had 
deceived themselves. In the circumstances before us 
we can perceive all the elements of self-deception. 
They constitute a kind of circular duel; and it would 
be an act of grave imprudence for any woman to marry 
a man who can change and change with as much dex¬ 
terity and maudlin contrition as we might expect 
from a Vicar of Bray. 

An Anxious One. — Certainly a fair estimate of a 
man’s character may be made either by phi-enology 
or physiognomy; by both of those sciences com¬ 
bined. a still more accurate one. The latter is used 
daily by those who, like M. Jourdain, do not know of 
the existence even of the science. That gentleman 
spoke prose without knowing it; so common people 
judge of a friend or acquaintance or stranger without 
having studied the science by which they judge. They 
are to be classed with Horace’s friend— Abnormis sapiens 
crassaque Minet'va (Wise without rules, and without 
learning learned). Policemen judge by physiognomy. 
Mr. Dickens asserts that he has never been misled by 
an unbiassed opinion formed by careful study of a 
man’s face. It is only by their after arts and dissimu¬ 
lation that we are taken in, and then done for. But 
then we should be acute and earnest students ; if not, 
we make mistakes, and then blame the science ! This 
is direful enough, but it is the custom of the world. 
Wo judge by our passions, prejudices, and interests. 
We wish to believe a man is good, and think his face 
betokens good qualities, just as we fancy all queens 
beautiful, and all duchesses gi'and, and all lords noble. 
Phrenology may be slightly studied in Chambers’s 
InformaXwn: physiognomy in LavateFs celebrated 
book. 

Ignoramus.— To a finite mind the infinite is a mystery; 
to a temporal mind an eternal existence is equally so. 
What right have you to play upon the known diffi¬ 
culties of Faith, and to seek to destroy it in others ? 
Can you not realise that there are entities which you 
cannot understand, and existences far above your 
reason ? The fiict is, you want humility. We have not 
thrown away our reasoning, but only our infidelity. 
Do thou likewise. Scepticism is essentially narrow. 
Come out 

Into the air, and take 
Wide views of men and things. 

Icicle. —It is the inactivity of counting-house business 
that engenders all the evil. Never walk less than two 
miles before office hours in the morning, and never 
walk less than two miles after office hours in the 
evening, a one-mile walk midday before dinner or 
lunch would also be of great service. Persons who 
are engaged in sedentary occupations should never 
walk less than five miles a day. 

Mary Ann.—T he pictures are represented at a different 
angle of vision. Place a chair in the middle of the 
room, take a view of it from one comer of the apart¬ 
ment, then look at it from the parallel angle of the 
room, and you will have different views of the same 
chair; the two views become solid in the stereoscope. 

H. B. B.—When the skin of your fur muff has been wet 
and got hard, wet it again slightly, then brush it till 
dry with a soft hat-brush. When nearly dry grease the 
hands with a little sweet oil, and from time to time rub 
the brush on the hand so as to convey a trace of oil 
to the fur, but yet mot enough to grease it 


H. W. Y.—Wo do not think it is admitted by astronomers 
that the Poles were ever tropical; it is conjectured 
that at the Creation the equator or equinoctial coincided 
with the ecliptic, and that the latter, by a slow motion 
called the precession of the Equinoxes, receded from 
the former, so as to produce what is now called the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, which at present is about 
23’ 27^'. 

Kingstonian. —The burning heat in the palms of your 
hands arises from nervous debility. Out-door exercise, 
rowing, and athletic sports, will remedy the evil. 

“A Winter Song.” —Permission is requested to set to 
music this song, which appeared in No. 820. 

Other Communications Received. — G. S —Amicus.— 
Kilda H.—N. B.—George F.—F. V.—E. W. H.— 
Plume (too late, but in reserve).—J. p. j.—A. P.— 
Highland Lassie. —W. J. H.—C. T. — Addy.— F. A. L. 
— Maria.—Clara B. (after hooping-cough deafness often 
supervenes; in that case, it must be treated only under 
medical supervision).—H. B. (ask your late husband’s 
partners and friends to interest themselves to get the 
boys into the Mercers’, or Mgrehant-Taylors’ Schools). 
—Matilda G. P. (by doing so he has admitted his 
liability, anij the law can compel him to continue to 
contribute). — Charlotte B. (book-keeping, and 
interest of a director, with security if required).— 
Little Stupid (send Is. for Mrs. Henderson’s Etiquette 
of the Ball-Room). — Miriam G. (one month’s).—R. 
(thanks; we have already devoted a space to acting 
charades in the Girl’s Number of the Family Herald). — 
John J. (certainly not; it will make you a wiser and a 
better man; it requires practice).— Reformer (your 
friend is a contemptible sophist; bid him consult his 
own conscience; the law can compel him to support 
them).—S. E. (the testator should leave you only the 
life interest in it, and the principal to go to your 
children afterwards). — A Seaman (ask a Mason to 
introduce you to his lodge).—J. H. P. B. (no).— 
Ignorant Rose (practice will improve it; yes).—. 
Miriam Eliza (it proceeds from the activity "of the 
brain, mostly caused by stimulative food, or mental 
excitement; our articles on Etiquette, 2s. 8d. by post). 
—W. X. Y. Z. (persevere).— Eastbourne (tire oven ; 
next time bid him put in his head and try).— Virginia 
(it should be done at once).— Siiillito (it is part of 
their academical dress).— Ivanhoe (apply to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Admiralty, Whitehall).—L. N. |E. (you 
missed the way; the finger-post to it was “strike 
while the iron is hot ”).— Author (yes ; address them 
to our publisher for approval).— St. Cloud (the party 
whose name is on them must provide them, and pre¬ 
sent them to her who is willing to adopt it).— ^Louisa 
(send Is. for The Oyster; it gives fifteen different re¬ 
ceipts for cooking oysters).— Hannah M. (in the Medi¬ 
terranean).—M. W. M. (appropriate; but too sombre 
for our pages).— John H. (we never decide wagers).— 
G. B. (she should listen to you ; give her to understand 
that if she persists, she cannot retain the friendship of 
both).—W. W. (“now hot, now cold” is the truest 
symptom of the disease; speak out, that will ease it). 
A Pitman (see reply to Imogen in No. 918).— Wm. J. 
(the envelope has been destroyed).— Amelia H. (see 
when the At Home” is marked on the envelope, 
and call on that day; that is all that etiquette 
requires).—R, M. L. (the green spot in the desert).— 
Tom M. (simply to “the Secretary,” inclosing the 
recommendation from your friend). — Lisa C. (such 
situations are not to be had but upon personal appli¬ 
cation, backed by strong recommendation of the 
London agents).—J. P. G. (liable for a year if kept only 
for a day).—A. S. (she has shown the cold shoulder; 
be satisfied).— Nelly R. (not if engaged; eat onions ; 
it wants practice). — Cantab (send real name and 
address upon all business matters).— Eliza Amy (wait 
till you meet, and then seek an explanation).— 
R. L. H. (read what we have said about foreign 
lotteries in No. 795 and No. 832)).— Mortified Vanity 
(the Russian bath is the best antidote, if you cannot 
take sufficient exercise; it is a disease, often requiring 
good medical advice).—I. D. (thanks; none required^ 
— Bertha A. (violet powder is not injurious for 
drying the skin). — Clara Jane and Harriet Eva 
(see No. 854).— Fido (see N^ 862 and 881).—E. W. 
and Regina V. (see No. 746f 


Now ready. Price One Shilling, post free, with Illus¬ 
trations by George Cruikshank, M ‘Connell, and 

J OHNSON, 

HE OYSTER; Where, How, and When 

to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C 


Price One Shilling, post free. 

L E VIENNOIS. — THE VIENNESE. 

All the Steps and Figures in the new Quadrille are 
given in Mrs. Henderson’s BALL ROOM GUIDE—the 
best published. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny eaeht or boilepoet/reet 3c/. 

T he BOY’S number 

of the FAMILY HERALD; containing 170 out¬ 
door Games and in-door Amusements for the year 
round. 

T he GIRL’S NUMBER 

of the l^MILY HERALD; containing 150 Re¬ 
creations and Pastimes for Slimmer Daj’s and Winter 
Evenings. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C, 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


FRESH FROM THE MINT.—THE NEW COINAGE. 


England has jiist introduced one of those improvements in every-day 
matters, which—of small moment in themselves—powerfully conduce in the 
aggregate to our personal comfort and convenience. The new bronze coinage 
is now scattered broadcast over Britain ; and we are beginning to grow accus¬ 
tomed to what was at first a new and strange appearance in the most largely 
circulated medium of exchange. We have grown familiar with our new toy; 
and, true children of a larger growth, are only too willing to discard, in 
favour of its comely, shining face, the homely old “ coppers ” we have known 
and used so long. It may not therefore be uninteresting to take a retro¬ 
spective glance at the history and progress of copper coinage in our native 
country, before bidding our old tried and faithful friends farewell. 

Of the manner in which the ancient Britons conducted the coinage of 
their money, few or no notices can now he recovered. From a passage in 
Ctesar’s Commentaries, however, the conclusion may be drawn, that the 
early inhabitants of our island possessed only brass and silver coins. It is 
known that the Romans coined money at Camalodunum, or Colchester, 
and their mints were probably superintended by the same officers as were 
employed for the purpose in other parts of their dominions. The copper 
coins belonging to that period which have been recovered vary in shape 
from square to oblong and round, and so continued until the Middle Ages, 
from which time round coins only have been in use. 

In the Anglo-Saxon and early Norman periods there were many mints 
besides that of the sovereign of the kingdom, and some even were continued 
to a much later time. Barons and bishops struck money, and in two or three 
instances the privilege of coinage was granted to the greater monasteries. 
Wolsey’s exercise of this, both as Bishop of Durham and Archbishop of York, 
is well known; and there are coins of the Archbishops of Canterbury at 
intervals from Jaenberht, consecrated in 793, to the end of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. In the laws of Athelstan two moneyers or minters of 
coin were allotted to those prelates. 

First, as of right, we proceed to give the pedigree of our familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, the sturdy independent penny. The first mention of the name of our 
old friend is in the laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, who began 
to reign a.d. 688. But this elegant coin, once current throughout the 
north of Europe as the Anglicmy as the Franciscus or franc is now in the 
south, must never be ignorantly confounded, cither in form or value, with its 
ponderous copper namesake, which did not see the light till nine centuries 
later, under King James the First. The series of English silver pennies is 
all but complete from the time of Egbert, under whom the various Saxon 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy were consolidated into one. Frequent mention of 
this silver coin is made in legal enactments, charters, and ancient documents 
of that period. The first English penny weighed 22\ grains troy. Towards 
the close of the reign of Edward III. the penny had diminished to 18 grains; 
and during the rule of the fourth Edward it fell to 12 grains, after previously 
sinking to 15 grains. In the time of Edward VI. (1551) it was still further 
reduced to 8 grains, and finally, after the 43rd year of Queen Elizabeth, 
to 7|5 grains; at which weight it still continues. 

The half of the penny, called by the Saxons haelJUng, and the fourth part, 
ox feorthingy are mentioned in the Saxon Gospels. For a considerable period 
the halfpenny and farthing do not appear to have had any separate existence 
as independent coins, the penny, until the reign of Edward I., being 
ordinarily struck with a cross, so deeply indented, that it might be easily 
parted into two for halfpence, and into four for farthings. Throughout the 
Norman times, indeed, halves and quarters of the penny thus broken up, 
and then regularly and nicely trimmed, occur almost whenever any parcels 
of the coins of those periods are discovered. Separate pence, halfpence, 
and farthings appear to have been first coined by John. Tliese were struck 
in Ireland at the time his father made him governor of that country, and bear 
the inscription, iohannes dom., BomimiSy or liOrd, being at that time the 
royal style, as Henry VIII. was the first of our sovereigns who styled himself 
king of Ireland. 

The Irish (silver) farthings struck by John, of the date of 1210, are now 
both valuable and rare. Henry VIII. was the first to introduce that coin 
(also in silver) to this country. Charles II., in 1665, struck both these and 
halfpence in copper; and again, largely, in 1672. There is a curious belief 
extant regarding some of the coins of' this description dating from the time 
of Anne, of so comforting a nature to the owners of the pieces that we 
regret to be compelled, as truthful journalists, to dispel the delusion. To 
possess a Queen Anne’s farthing is considered by some good people as equi¬ 
valent to having a large sum in the Three per Cents .—minus the dividends. 
The coin is reputed to be of almost fabulous value, and is said to have been 
repeatedly bequeathed in families as ai^heirloom, and jealously guarded as 
an invaluable assistance in the time of heed. We are sorry to dissipate so 
pleasing a delusion, but the actual fact amounts to this: Queen Anne’s, 
farthings are only trial-pieceSy as proof coins from the Mint are termed, very 
few of which got into circulation. The queen had an insuperable objection 
to the issue of farthings, and as it was much needed, Mr. Croker, who was 
then the engraver to the Mint, submitted three different specimens to the 
queen for approval, but could not shake her resolution. There never was a 
current Queen Anne’s farthing, as we stated in No. 843, in reply to a corre¬ 
spondent, where we described the three varieties of trial-pieces, and gave their 
market value. 

We have survived the introduction of massive 2d. copper-pieces, which 
although coined by the celebrated firm of Boulton and Watt, at Soho, Bir¬ 
mingham, in 1797 , and accounted the finest spejiraens of our copper currency, 
were of such outrageous weight and size, that their abolition could not be 


long delayed. To go from one extremity of the scale to the other, from giant 
to dwarf, we have lastly to mention the tiny half-farthing, which in 1843 
made an abortive effort to struggle into existence, but whose feeble life was 
speedily extinguished, perhaps much to the detriment of the poor but thrifty 
housewife in her small marketings. 

It seems scarcely necessary to observe, that though we have spoken of 
the Anglo-Saxon penny, it was not the ancestor from which our present penny 
derives its descent. The proposition to introduce copper money emanated 
from Sir Robert Cotton, in 1609; but the first extensive coinage of the 
metal did not take place until eleven years later. The' effect of the 
general introduction, by authority, of copper for the less valuable denomina¬ 
tions of coins, was to put an end to the circulation of an infinity of leaden 
pieces, private tokens, and pocket-pieces of indefinite and often slight value, 
by substituting for them an equivalent of one uniform and recognised standard. 
From that period up to the present, frequent coinages of copper have been 
issued by the Mint, assisted, when considered requisite by Government, by 
the enterprise of private firms, to whom patents have been granted for the 
purpose. Perhaps the most celebrated of these was the patent of 9 George I. 
1722-23, granting to one Wood the right of coining halfpence for circulation 
in Ireland and in America. There was nothing memorable in the patent 
itself, but it is rendered remarkable by the opposition it excited in Ireland, 
which was fanned into so vehement a blaze by the anonymous “ Drapier’s 
Letters ” of Swift, accusing the Government of a design to ruin Ireland by 
the introduction of spurious money, that Wood was compelled to quit the 
kingdom. The accusation, as the Dean probably knew very well, was 
utterly groundless, for the halfpence, assayed in England in 1724, proved 
perfectly genuine. 

The employment of bronze for coining appears to be of very recent appli¬ 
cation, although the metal itself was well known to the ancients, and used by 
them in the construction of statues, weapons, and domestic utensils, many of 
which are deposited in the British Museum. The largest use of it was per¬ 
haps made in the equestrian statue of Louis XIV. of France, cast by Girardon, 
one of the most celebrated sculptors of the time. This monument was erected 
in 1699, on the Place Vendome, at Paris, and demolished in the fever of the 
Revolution on the 10th August, 1792; it contained 60,000 lb. weight of the 
metal. Bronze is a mixture of copper and tin, to which the Greeks added 
one-fifteenth part of lead and silver; the new coins consist of 95 parts copper, 
4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. It is said to be always harder and more fusible than 
copper; even in damp air it rusts or oxidises very slowly; we may hence 
conclude that the new material will not be wanting on the score of durability. 
It appears almost superfluous to add a description of that which we have all 
been carefully inspecting for the past month, but this account would not be 
complete without mentioning that the bronze presents upon one side a bust of 
her Majesty, similar to that upon the florin, with the inscription victoria, 
D. G. BRITT. REG., F. D. ; aud upou the reverse, Britannia seated, leaning upon 
her shield and holding a trident. Upon the right is a ship traversing the 
sea, upon the left a lighthouse. The date, 1860, is in the ola-fashioned cha¬ 
racter of the last century, lately revived, but very clumsily executed. 

As usual, complaints—for when did John Bull fail to grumble are 
already heard about the new issue. It is said that the bust of her Majesty 
and the figure of Britannia appear in such low relief, that a very short period 
of wear will entirely erase from the coin both the royal lady’s benign profile 
and the martial figure of our genius, and leave both side# of the piece un¬ 
sightly blanks. Experience and time alone can determine this; but the 
reason of the low relief objected to is not far to seek. The Mint authorities 
find that when medals are struck, instead of coins, the labour of the operation 
is greatly increased, and the time occupied in stamping considerably longer, 
on account of the high relief and sharpness required by the device; every 
“ blank ” needing many blows of the powerful machinery and several an¬ 
nealings before it can receive the full effect of the impression. Again, 
exception has been taken by some would-be learned quidnuncs to the use of 
two t’s in the abbreviation of the word “ Britanntarum.” It was only 
another proof, they have declared, of the national bungling in high quarters ; 
the issue must be called in, and the offending letter expunged, at unheard-of 
and unnecessary expense. The double “t” is the numismatic plural, and 
is correct; for our Queen may be as justly said to be the Queen of “ all the 
Britains” as the Russian autocrat is styled the Czar of “ all the Russias ; ” in 
short, that if we must have a Latin motto on an English coin, there is no 
earthly reason why we should not have it according to the precedent of ancient 
coins, and not according to any vague notions some may entertain of a com¬ 
promise between the language of the ancient Romans and their own. 

We are indebted, it would appear, to our friends across the Channel for the 
idea of the new issue. In 1857 the French withdrew their copper coins 
from circulation, and replaced them with lighter and better stamped pieces in 
bronze, realising a very considerable profit by the change, on account of the 
much smaller quantity and value of metal in the new coins than in the old. 
The reasons that induced our Government to follow in the French track were 
briefly these:—The old copper coins are not only very heavy, but they are 
absurdly unequal. One-fifth of the whole quantity is on an average sixty 
years old, and the pence then coined are at the rate of sixteen to the pound, 
whereas those of later date are mostly twenty-four to the pound. The copper 
coinage at present in circulation is supposed to be about 3,500 tons, worth 
£380,000 as mere copper, but £800,000 as coin. The new coins are so much 
lighter than the old that, as in France, Government expect a profit beyond all 
minting expenses; while the public have reason, on the score of portability, to 
be well satisfied with the change. Forty-eight bronze pennies go to the pound ; 
while the weight of each is only one-third that of the massive old “ ring ’>pence 
of George lll.’s reign, and onc-hulf that of the smaller pennies ; and the coins 
may be°ised as weights at the rate of three to the ounce. 

In point of fact, however, the bronze penny or halfpenny is simply a 
species of token, issued for more than its intrinsic value. The same may be said 
i of a bank-note or of a cheque, the actual Avorth of which is almost uothing. 
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but which is universally accepted as a valid medium from faith in the bank 
which issues the note, or the individual who draws the cheque. In this case 
the British Government is the debtor; and the public feel no apprehension 
that, in case of necessity, the executive would tail to redeem the promise 
which every bronze coin that it issues tacitly gives. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Come! bury the griefs of the Old Year, 
And list to the musical chime 
That welcomes the dawn of the New Year— 
The new-born child of Time. 

Oh, thousands of weary ones bless him, 
The aged, the way-worn, and sad, 

For the bells ring out musical tidings 
To make the disconsolate glad. 

The dawn of a New Year is breaking! 

Yea, listen, dear toil-weary brother ; 

The bells now no solemn knells toll. 

But tell a sweet talc that must waken 
The sweetest delights in the soul I 
O God, make their stcain no delusion I 
Let clouds of the past fade from view. 
That all of the woes of the Old Year 
Be lost in the joys of the New ! 

The dawn of a New Yeai’ is breaking 1 


In truth, oh may this prove a New Year) 
The end of oppression and strife ; 

The dawn of a glorious era. 

The morn of millennial life ; 

The advent of joy, peace, and gladness. 
When eaglets sh^l feed with the dove, 
And up to Heaven’s gates shall rise only 
The soul-stirring music of love. 

The dawn of a New Year is breaking 1 

Then this would indeed be a New Year— 
Despair not, brave champions of Right, 
Ye martyrs, ye heroes, great workert. 
Who toil on unknown through the night! 
Take courage ! There will be a New Year; 

The night is far spent; and the day 
Is at hand, when old things 
Shall vanish for ever away. 

The dawn of a New Year is breaking ! 

Lily Leaves, by Rowland Brown. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


The best plan for laying out New Streets. — The spider’s web 
furnishes a better pUn for the laying out of neW cSifes than any which has 
yet been devised by surveyors and engineers. Any one who can find a 
distinct and complete web unbroken will see how beautifully regular it is, and 
how perfectly adapted for the quickest passage from any one point to 
another. The concentric rings are not circles, but polygons, the radiatijig 
exquisitely regular and straight.— Builder, 

"Warming Street Railway Carriages. —An invention for warming 
street carriages has lately been applied to carriages on the railroad, says 
the American Mailwdy Review. A furnace is attached underneath, on which 
are placed draft-doors, regulated by the motion of the carriage, so that there 
is certain to be a strong draft in either direction. Pipes extend from the 
drum of the furnace up through the floor of the carriage, and along the whole 
length of the seats, froin which sufficient heat radiates to warm the interior 
comfortably. These pipes are so adjusted as not to consume any of the space 
necessary for the convenience of passengers. 

To Clean Printed PaREE. and Picture Prints. —Fasten the paper to 
a board with button drawifig pills, then wash it with water, in which is dis¬ 
solved an ounce of carbonate of atiimonia to evfery pint of Water. This do with 
care, employing a camel’s hair brush for the pufpbse. Then rinse the paper 
well with plenty of fresh water. When dry, repeat the same process for the 
reverse side of the paper. Now wet the papr with water made sour with 
white vinegar. Finally, wet the paper with water containing a little 
bleaching powder, and again rinse with clean water; then dry it by exposure 
to air an(i sunshine. It will become white, elceptiiig Where printed. To 
stiflfen the print give it a coat of parchment Size. Most valuable prints have 
been thus “ restored.” S. P. 


The storms of adversity are wholesome, though, like snowstorms, their 
drifts are not always seen. 

Joy is heightened by exultant strains of music, but grief is eased only by 
low ones. “A sweet, sad measure” is the balm of a wounded spirit. Music 
lightens toil. The sailor pulls more cheerily for his song. 

A riAPEY Household. —There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household in which Christian love for ever smiles, and where religion Walks, 
a counsellor and a friend. No cloud can darken it, for its twin-stars are 
centred in the soul. No storms can make it tremble, for it has a heavenly 
support and a heavenly anchor. 

How TO Crow Rick. —The only way by which capital can increase, is by 
saving. This is the way the poor grow affluent, and the wealthy grow 
wealthier. If you spend as much as you get, you never will be richer than 
you are. It is not what a man gets, but what he saves, that constitutes his 
wealth. Go, learn the first two rules of arithmetic; learn addition and sub¬ 
traction. Add to your present capital any amount you please ; subtract the 
sum which you add, and tell me if the last amount will not oe the same as 
the first. Every tradesman should, in every year of his life, make some addi¬ 
tion to his capital. You say you get but little, never mind; spend less than 
little, and then next year you will get more, for you will have the profit upon 
the sum you save. There is no royal road to wealth any more than to geometry. 
The man who goes on spending all he gets, and expects that by some luclty 
hit he shall be raised to wealth, will most likely sink into poverty; for, in 
case of adverse ij^tune, he has then no resource; whereas, by economy, he 
may lay by a stock that may serve as a provision in case of adversity. You 
may say that the times are had, the seasons are bad, the laws are bad. Be 
it so, but were the case reversed, it would make no difl’erence to you. Look 
at home; you spend more than you get; how, then, can you be otherwise 
than poor ? How many respectable families have fallen from a high station, 
which they worthily and honourably filled, merely because neither the husband 
nor wife bad been familiar with the first four rules of arithmetic? Had 
they known how to check the accounts of their tradesmen and servants, and 
known how to compare their receipts with their expenditure, and to see 
which preponderated, all their difficulties might have been avoided. A very 
small acquaintance with the principles of commerce is sufficient to teach that 
if a man spends every year more than he receives he will necessarily fall into 
poverty. 

To MAKE Noyeau —A SiMPLE Way. —Take oue ounce of hitter almouds; 
one pound and a half of lump sugar; half-a-dozen cloves; a few gratings of 
nutmeg; and a quart of water. Boil the whole together very gently for five 
minutes. AVhen cold, strain through fine muslin, and add one pint of either 
pale brandy or gin; the former imparts the best flavour, but the latter is most 
economical. For evening parties, noyeau, mixed with water, makes a very 
agreeable beverage. To make a smaller quantity, divide the ingredients of 
the recipe by three. _ g, p. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

A Frenchman has invented a preparation for making soup, of which 
100,000 rations can be packed into a space about nine feet square. 

A fossil forest has been discovered by Dr. Hayes’s Arctic expedition, on the 
eastern shore of Disco Bay, in which the trees, fruits, and leaves are well 
preserved. 

To Keep Ice from Shop Windows. —Take an ordinary paint-brush or 
sponge, and run over the glass once or twice a day a little alcohol, and it will 

S he glass as free from ice as in the middle of summer, and it will also 
s good a polish as can bo got in any other way. 

Perfumed Boudoir Inks.— In a beautiful Parian vase, the Patent Ink 
and Stationery Company have brought out a pretty addition to the writing 
table, in various coloured inks, at one shilling each. The inks, flowing freely, 
are of good colour, and will no doubt be extensively patronised. 


Comforts for Cows. —Now that the cold season is setting in, let the 
cows, .especially the milch-cows, have all needful attention. They should be 
well housed and well fed. The stalls should be just moderately warm, well 
ventilated, clean, and provided with suitable bedding. Besides the mere 
matter of food and drink, the animals should be kept comfortable. This 
matter can hardly be over-estimated. Then, as to fodder: part of this, of 
course, should be straw and hay and cornstalks; but to expect cows to give 
much milk on such lean fare is folly. Favour them with messes of chopped 
roots, of out straw, or stalks mixed with meal of some kind. A favourite 
mess for cattle, with a friend of ours, is this ♦ Cut up hay or straw or stalks 
in pieces not more than an inch or inch and a-half long, put the provender in 
a tub or tight box, and pour boiling water upon it; then sprinkle on a little 
salt, and cover the whole with a little bran or meal to keep the steam iij. 
When cold, feed it in messes of a bushel at a time* Good as this is, it should 
be varied from time to time, for cows as well as men like variety. Cows’ food 
should be salted two or three times a week .—American AgriouUuriat, 


ST ATISTI CS. 

In England an ordinary patent costs some £300—in France only £12 or 
£16, with an annual payment of £4. 

The immense appetite of London is fed every year by about 270,300 oien, 
besides 30,000 calves, 1,600,000 sheep, and 30,000 swine. 

It is stated that there are nearly 17,000 Deaf and Dumb in the United 
E^gdom, of wiiom about 9,000 are females, 6,000 of these being totally 
uneducated. 

Coinage at Sydney. —From May 14, 1856, to December, 31, 1869, 
there had been received at the Royal Mint 1,380,964 ounces of gold dust or 
bullion for coinage, of the value of £5,402,695; and there had been issued 
4,134,000 sovereigns, 1,860,000 half sovereigns, and bars or ingots to the 
value of £279,868. The amount retained as mint charges was £60,916. 

The Post Office. — In the last financial year the expenditure was 
£1,905,568, besides £41,489 for saperannuation and compensation allowances, 
as compared with £1,854,808 and £40,108 in 1858-9, £1,776,041 and 
£36,400 in 1857-8, £1,610,325 and £26,861 in 1866-7, and £1,291,550 and 
£23,500 in 1855-6. The growth of expenditure in the five years consequently 
amounted to £579,866. In the same period the income advanced from 
£2,767,201 to £3,310,655, showing an advance of £543,454. 

Ardent Spirits, —The consumption in the year 1S69 was no more than 
28,661,674 gallons, or scarcely a gallon a head. Compared with 1852 the 
consumption in England has increased nearly 3,000,0*00 gallons, that of Scot¬ 
land has decreased nearly 2,000,000, and that of Ireland 2,500,000. While 
England, with its 20,000,000 of people, consumed 17,000,000 gallons of 
spirits last year, Scotland, with its 3,000,000 of population, took 5,600,000 ; 
and Ireland, with perhaps only its 6,000,000 of inhabitants, very nearly that 
precise number of gallons. But while, in 1851, with a population of 2,888,742, 
the consumption of spirits in Sc^and reached 7,090,894 gallons, and was 
still higher in the next year; in re59, with an estimated population a little 
over 3,000,000, the consumption was only 5,638,882 gallons. 

Railway Schemes Given Up. —It appears from a return prepared by the 
railway department of the Board of Trade, that the length of the lines 
in respect of which parliamentary powers have expired has been 2,545 miles, 
involving a contemplated outlay of £41,117,954. The number of lines and 
branches which have thus lapsed, after having been eagerly and extensively 
advocated, is altogether 226. Among these are the South Wales—Monmouth 
branch, 19 miles; Swansea Valley, 10 miles, £293,333. Most of the lines for 
which powers have expired received sanction in the period immediately 
following the mania in 1846. Thus, 65 Acts expired in 1859, 51 iu 1850, 
53 in 1851, 14 in 1852, 8 in 1853, 2 in 1854, 5 in 1855, 5 in 1856, 2 in 
1857, 2 in 1858, and 4 in 1859. These figures show far greater caution than 
formerly on the part of the railway interest. 
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ALMANACK FOR 1861. 


We subjoin our annual tabular view of the Months, Weeks, and Days, 
together with the Moon’s Age, the Eclipses, and other Notes for the Year, in 
a form so compendious as to be transferred to a pocket-book, if desirable. Its 
uses will be at once apparent. For instance, the 1st of January falls on a 
Tuesday; hence the table not only presents in the column under that head 
the date of every Tuesday in January and the succeeding months, but also, at 
one glance, in other columns, the date of every other day in the year. 


Domin. Letter F 








Sept. Sun. Jan. 27 








GoldenNumber, 19 


1^ 

t 




Shiinve Tu. Feb. 12 







Cycle of the Sun, 22 



'IS 


'I 

East. Sun. March 81 


s 




Epact.18 

'I 

1^ 




!k 

Whit; Sun. May 19 



«0 





Bo man Indiction 4 








Trin. Sun. May 26 

1 







Julian Period, 6574 

cq 

N 


s 


CQ 

Adv. Sqn. Dec. 1 

{J 



1 ^ 


.1 A NTT ARY. . 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

July . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Last Quarter 4 
New Moon ... 11 
First Quarter 19 

13 

20 

14 

21 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 

26 

New Moon .. 8 

First Qiiarter 15 
Full Moon .. 22 

14 

21 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

26 

19 

26 

20 

27 

Full Moon ... 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



Last Quarter 29 

28 

29 

30 

31 




February .... 






1 

2 

August . 





1 

2 

3 

Last Quarter 2 
New Moon ,, 9 

First Quarter 18 
FuU Moon ... 25 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

New Moon .. 6 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

First Quarter 15 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 

26 

20 

27 

21 

28 

22 

23 

Full Moon .. 20 
Last Quarter 28 

18 

25 

19 

26 

20 

27 

21 

28 

22 

29 

23 

30 

24 

31 

March . 






1 

2 

Sbpti^mber .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Last Quarter 3 
New Moon ., 11 
First Quarter 19 

10 

17 

11 

18 

12 

19 

13 

20 

14 

21 

15 

22 

16 

23 

New Moon .. 4 
First Quarter 11 
Full Moon .. 19 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 

26 

20 

27 

21 

28 

Full Moon .. 26 

24 

31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Last Quarter 27 

29 

30 






April. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

October. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Last Quarter 2 
New Moon .. 10 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

New Moon .. 4 

First Quarter 10 

*6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

First Quarter 18 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Full Moon .. 18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Full Moon .. 24 

28 

29 

30 





Last Quarter 26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



May 




1 

2 

3 

4 

November .... 






1 

2 

Last Quarter 1 

5 

*6 

'7 


9 

10 

11 


*3 

4 

’5 

*6 

*7 

8 

9 

Now Moon .. 9 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17' 

18 

NewlMoon .. 2 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

First Quarter 17 
Full Moon .. 24 

19, 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

First Quarter 9 
Full Moon .. 17 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Liist Quarter 31 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Last Quarter 25 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

June . 







1 

December .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


2 

3 

4 

’5 

6 

7 

8 

New Moon .. 2 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Now Moon .. 8 

First Quarter 15 
Full Moon .. 22 

9 

16 

10 

17 

11 

18 

12 

19 

13 

20 

14 

21 

15 

22 

First Quainter 9 
fFull Moon .. 17 
Last Quarter 24 

15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 

26 

20 

27 

21 

28 

Last Quarter 30 

23 

30 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

New Moon .. 31 

29 

30 

31 






The Year 1861 is the first after Bissextile, or Leap Year. 

Eclipses in 1861.—On January 11 there will be an annular eclipse of the 
Sun, invisible at Greenwich; and on July 7 and 8 there will be an annular 
eclipse of the Sun, invisible at Greenwich. On December 17 the Moon will 
be partially eclipsed, partly visible at Greenwich. On December 31 the Sun 
will be totally eclipsed; visible (as a partial one) at Greenwich. On Novem¬ 
ber 12 Mercury’s transit over the Sun’s disc, partly visible at Greenwich. 

The Fouh Quarters of the Year. —Spring Quarter begins March 20 ; 
Summer, June 21; Autumn, September 23; and Winter, December 21. 


VARI ETI ES. 


Prussia. In each state the Sovereign is childless, and each of the two sisters 
will be the wife of the son of his brother, the heir-presumptive. Prince 
Louis will be twenty-four years of age next September. He has the rank 
of a captain in the Prussian service, and is titular Colonel of a Russian 
Hussar regiment. The marriage will not take place until 1862, when the 
Princess Alice will be nineteen. 

Sir Is.^c Newton’s House. —Between Leicester Square and Trafalgar 
Square, still stands in its integrity the house occupied by Sir Isaac Newton. 
There were all his mighty and magnificent speculations pondered over. There 
his mind worked, and there immortal treatises were composed. Assuredly 
that house should be regarded and preserved by all Englishmen as an almost 
sacred shrine; and if it were so Seated by them, no doubt it would be, as 
such, visited by men of science from all parts of the globe. What now is 
its condition > It is falling into decay, and is made use of as—a poor-school! 

Study the Face.— A story is told of a great French satirist, which finely 
illustrates his knowledge of human nature. He was travelling in Germany, 
in entire ignorance of its language and currency. Having obtained some 
small change for some of his French coins, he used to pay drivers and others 
in the following manner:—Taking a handful of the numismatical specimens 
from his pocket he counted them one by one into the creditor’s hands, keeping 
his eye fixed all the time on the receiver’s face. As soon as he perceived the 
least twinkle of a smile he took back the last coin deposited in the hand, and 
'returned it, with the remainder, to his pocket. He afterwards found that in 
pursuing this method he had not overpaid for anything. 

Overcrowding in Cottages. —A magistrate for the county of Berks 
has lately employed two persons—the relieving officers for the Faringdon 
Union—to visit every town and village in the union, in order to obtain exact 
information as to the accommodation and number of inmates in every cottage. 
Their reports are full of horrors. In no fewer than ten of the cases the 
occupiers of these wretched hovels made bad worse by taking lodgers. In 
one instance a man with three children, and only one small room to live in, 
actually takes three lodgers—two men and a woman; in another, a man and 
his wife with five children receive a supernumerary inmate into their miserable 
apartment; while of one village it is said generally that, though the families 
are all large, and the single bedrooms all small, “the majority take lodgers.” 
The example produced seems to pass the limits of credibility. One small 
sleeping-room was all that a labourer had for himself, his wife, and five 
children; and yet in this room he was positively receiving five lodgers, two 
men and three women. The magistrate referred to (Mr. H. Tucker) suggests 
that “ Surely the Act of Parliament which authorises the Government to 
advance money to landed proprietors for the draining of land, erecting farm 
buildings, &c., might extend its provisions to the more important duty of 
housing the poor, if it wore only with even half the comfort in which we 
house our cattle and our horses.” 


THE RIDD LER, 

ENIGMA. 

A word of four letters oft joy doth impart; 

It raises the fallen, cheers the lonely in heart; 

And alike, from the child to the maid in her bower, 

Exerts over all a magical power. 

CHARADE. 

Blest be thy choice, America ! it wins the world’s applause, 

For Lincoln’s name’s “ a tower of strength ” in Freedom’s hallow’d cause. 

God speed the day each slave shall find his bonds asunder burst, 

And ev’ry man that treads thy states shall feel himself my JirU J 

Those callous men, with hearts of stone, who would their brothers hold 
As slaves through life, and goad to toil, to swell their worshipp-’d gold, 

To Mercy and sweet Liberty dire foes must e’er be reckon’d; 

May they relent, or rue the day on which they were my second I 

Oh blest Britannia! with pride elate yoiir sons may look around 
Their fertile fields, their verdant vales—no slaves can there bo found. 

As time rolls on still may this ti*uth be known from pole to pole 

For ages hence, as it is now—all Britons aro my xohole, W. A. E. D, 

REBUS. 


The Emperor of the French has abolished the passport system, as far as 
British sitbjects are concerned. 

From the notices in the London Gazette we find that not fewer than 262 
railway bills—aU new, or next to new—will he ready for the consideration of 
Parliament in the forthcoming session, if the proprietors perform the neces¬ 
sary preliminary conditions. 

Mr. G. T. Train, the projector of street tramways, has obtained the sanjp- 
tion of the parish authorities to lay down a line from Balls Pond to the south 
end of the City Road. He has applied to the City Commissioners of Sewers 
for leave to continue* the line along Moorgate Street, and his application has 
been referred to the Improvement Commit^e. 

The new regulation for the registering of births is now in operation, and all 
parties attending at the office of the registrars for the purpose of registering 
births must, in addition to the other necessary information, give the place and 
date of their marriage, else tho birth will not be registered. They must, 
therefore, he provided with proper evidence of these. 

The Jews in Prussia. —In reply to a petition of 250 Hebrew congrega¬ 
tions, a declaration^ has been published by the Prussian Government, inti¬ 
mating their intention, for the future, to avail themselves of the services of 
Jews in the various departments of the State. This is carrying out the spirit 
of the law enacted in 1848, hut which hitherto has been almost a dead 
letter. 

MiftlRIAGB OF THE PRINCESS AlICE WITH PrINCE LoUIS OF HeSSE- 
Darmstadt.— Prince Louis sustains the same relation to the reigning^ Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt as the husband of the Princess Royal to the King of 


To begin, let the first be a scriptural 
name. 

Which backwards or forwards is spelt the 
same. 

The next is a warlike goddess j whose 
name 

Forwards or backwards is spelt the same. 

A town ^hen of France, of which the name 

Backwards or forwards is spelt the 
same. 

In Ireland a town ; here again the 
name 


Either forwards or backwards is spelt tho 
same. 

A river of Switzerland; of that, too, the 
name 

May, backwards or forwards, be spelt 
the same. 

A city of Syria, of which the name 

Forwards or backwards is spelt the same. 

Tho inilials and Ji^ials form a female 
name, 

Which, backwards or forwards, is spelt the 
same. Jessy. 


ANAGRAMS. I 

A well-Jcnown line qfShakspeare transmutedr— 

“Briton, tho Queen is the toast, to boot.’’ 

A sentence which every man has to repeat in the marriage seiwice, transmuted*-" 

“ Bight, dine with the wise.’’ 

^ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. How many plants, each IS inches apart, can be planted in an acre, so that each 

plant may occupy an eqnal quantity of ground ? J. A. 

2. To what depth will a cube of beech, 2 feet 6 inches in the side, sink in water, 

specific gravity of beech being 700? Dawson, 

3. A traveller, having met with a scene of more than ordinary beauty, and being 

curious to know how tar he was from a castle, which was in a north-western, and 
from a church, which was in a north-eastern direction from where he stood, took tho 
angles formed by tho castle and church = TO"' 45', and by the castle and a tree direct 
east from himself = 116' 5'; and afterwai’ds proceeded to tho tree (which he found 
was 280 yards from his first position), from whence ho took the angles formed by tho 
church and his former position = 125° 10', and by the church and castle •= 70' 25'. 
Eeqrured tho distance of each object from the points of observation, and also the 
distance between the two objects ? Carl G. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

A wife’s farewell to her husband every morniug—buy and buy. 

A piano affords a young lady a good chance to show her fingering and her 
finger-ring. 

A man Avho commits suicide does a rash act; but he who eats bacon for 
breakfast does a rasher. 

Many persons are in advance of their age, but an old maid generally 
manages to be about ten years behind hers. 

“That’s very singular,” said a young lady to a gentleman who liad just 
kissed her. “ Oh, well, my dear miss, I will soon make it plural.” 

“ I’d just like to sec you,” as the blind man said to the policeman when he 
told him he would take him to the station-house if he did not move on. • 

A Welsh paper remarks that it is cruelly cold up the mountains; and no 
wonder, for they have no thermometer up there, so it gets as cold as it 
pleases. 

At Eton once, a boy rendered “ Scipio Africanus,” “ an African walking- 
stick.” Dr. Keate, the head-master, roared out in a rage, “ Sit down, sir; 
you are too great a fool to be flogged.” 

A man who assisted to empty several bottles of wine, afterwards took a 
walk. The pavements Averc quite icy, and he exclaimed, “ Very sing’lar; 
Avh-when-ever Avater freezes, it ahvays freezes with the slippery side up.” 

Ned Shutter thus explained his reason for preferring to Avear his stocking 
Avith holes to having them darned : “ A hole,” said he, “ may bo tlie accident 
of a day, and Avill pass upon the best gentleman; but a darn is premeditated 
poverty.” 

An American clergyman who goes in for elegance of paraphrase, did a fine 
thing lately in ringing the changes upon “ He that hath cars to hear, let him 
hear.” “He that is accessible to auricular vibration,” said he, “let him 
not close the gates of his tympani.” If that isn’t hifaultin, then what is 

Jones Avas riding through Sydenham, and saw a board Avith “ This Cottage 
for Sail ” painted on it. Always ready for a pleasant joke, and seeing a 
Avoman in front of the house, he stopped and asked her, very politely, Avhen 
the cottage was to sail ? “ Just as soon as the man comes Avho can raise the 
Avind,” was her quick reply. 

A young actor having played a part tolerably well, Elliston one evening 
called him into the green-room, and addressed him to this effect:—“ Young 
man, you have not only pleased the public, but you have pleased me; and, as 
a slight token of my regard and good Avishes, I beg your acceptance of a small 
piece of plate.” It Avas, beyond all question, a very small piece, for it Avas a 
silver toothpick! 

A gentleman with the same Christian and surn^e took lodgings in the 
same house with James Smith. The consequence was constant confusion of 
calls and letters. Indeed, the postman had no alternative but to share 
the letters equally between the two. “ This is intolerable, sir,” said our 
iriend, “and you must quit.” “Why am I to quit more than you.^” 

‘ Because you are James the Second—and must abdicate.” 

A Scotch minister Avas once ordered “beef tea” by his physician. The 
next day the patient complained that it had made him sick. “ Why, minis¬ 
ter,” said the doctor, “ I’ll try the tea myscl’.” So, putting some in a skillet, 
he Avarmed it, tasted it, and told the minister it Avas excellent. “ Man,’ ’ says 
the minister, “is that the way ye sup it r ” “ What ither Avay should it be 

suppit ^ It’s excellent, I say, minister.” “ It may be gude that Avay, doctor, 
but try it Avi’ the cream and sugar, man ! try it avi’ that, and then see hoo ye 
like it.” 

On one occasion, in the neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath, a ruffianly 
driver Avas pummelling a miserable bare-boned hack-horse. Lord Erskine’s 
sympathy provoked him to a smart remonstrance. “ Why,” said the folio av, 
“it’s my own ; mayn’t I use it as I please.^” And as he spoke, he dis¬ 
charged a fresh shoAver of bloAvs on the raw back of the beast. I^ord Erskine, 
excessively irritated, laid on his Avalking-stick sharply over the shoulders of 
the offender, Avho, crouching and grumbling, asked him what business he had 
to touch him Avith his stick. “ Why,” replied Erskine, to Avhom the oppor¬ 
tunity of a joke was irresistible, “ it is my own; mayn’t I use it as I please } ” 

At a farmer’s house not far from Arbroath a party met recently to celebrate 
the reconciliation of tAVO neighbouring farmers Avho had long been at enmity. 
The host was pressing and hospitable; the party sat late, and consumed an 
immense quantity of whiskey toddy. The Avife Avas penurious, and grudged 
the outlay. When at last, in the small hours, the party dispersed, the lady, 
Avho had not slept in her anxiety, looked over the stairs, and eagerly asked 
the servant girl, “ Hoav many bottles of Avhiskey have they used, Betty ” 
The lass, who had not to pay for the Avhiskey, but had been obliged to go to 
the Avell to fetch the water for the toddy, coolly answered, “I dinna ken, mem, 
but they’ve drucken sax gang o’ Avater.” 

IMPOSSABILITIES. 

A man at’s fond a contradickshan, ivver tayin ta it at he’ze rang. 

A Avommau goin up stairs ta put hur bonuit and shawl on, an sayin 
at shool be dahn agean i ten minnits. 

A man or Avomman tellin yo at thay sell ther milk withaut putting a drop a 
Iv iter in it. 

A owd maid passing owr a oal day Avithaht a sigh. 

A lad goin a earraud an sayin at he ran all t’way there an back. 

A womman goin past a draper’s shop Avithaht lookin in at viuid'd.—Foynioor 
Olmenack, 


Crockery at’s hard ta Beeik. — Family jars.—Pogmoor OlmcnaeJe. 

An Inevitable Certainty op Catching a Cold.— Being asked to 
sing.— Punch, 

A Bachelor’s Wip.—May leap-year and crinoline go out together, as 
both have brought “ silk dresses ” much too prominently before us. 

Quite Poetical. — A young lady at Niagara Avas heard to exclaim, 
“ What an elegant trimming that rainbow Avould make for a Avhito laco over 
dress ! ” Quite a poetical idea. 

Simplicity.—A little girl of four years old aa’us recently called as a witness 
in the Durham police-court, and, in answer to the question as to Avhat became 
of little girls who told lies, she innocently replied that they Averc sent to bed. 

“ It Buns in the Blood ! ”—A certain king had a son born to him. 
The astrologers predicted that he Avould lose his sight if he Avere permitted to 
see either the sun or a AVoman before he had reached the age of ten years; on 
Avhich account the king had him Avatched and brought up in dark caverns. 
After ten years Avere elapsed he caused him to be brought out, and showed 
him the Avorld, and placed before him many fine jeAvels and fair damsels— 
telling him the names of every thing, and that the damsels Avere demons. 
Being asked Avhat he liked the best, he replied, “The demons please me more 
than all the rest.” The king then marvelled greatly, saying, “What a 
powerful thing is female beauty ! ” 

Tapering off Sharp.— A worthy gentleman. Major Dean, Avas once 
placed in charge of the penitentiary in the District of Columbia. He 
accordingly had the inmates paraded in the yard, and, Avith a graceful 
gesture, commenced a speech to them, as folio avs : “ Gentlemen—hem! no, 
you are not gentlemen. Fellow-citizens—hem ! no. I’ll answer you are not 
felloAV'Citizens. Convicts! I have just been appointed by the President of the 
United States warden of this penitentiary. Now, I Avish to say to you that it 
is my intention to have every thing conducted here in the most orderly 
manner, and I Avould like it to be understood that the first rascal of you that 
makes a fuss shall be kicked out of the establishment.” 

The Irishman and the Judge. —Shasta, California, being the head of 
“ Wo-haAv ” navigation, the hotels in this flourishing town Avere full to over¬ 
flowing Avhen Judge B —•— arrived and asked the landlord for a room. The 
landlord greatly regretted the fact, but “ there Avas but one opportunity even 
to sleep beneath his roof, and that in a double bed, already occupied by a 
‘ son of the Emerald Isle ’—a miner from the neighbouring country, Avho was 

Avell acquainted Avith Judge B-by reputation.’* The Judge, making a 

virtue of necessity, agreed to sleep with Pat for the night, and Avas shown 
into the room by Boniface, Avho Avaked Pat and told him Avho Avas to be his 
bedfelloAV. Pat was agreed. The landlord retired, and the judge com¬ 
menced the double process of undressing and reminding Pat of the great 
honour of Avhich he Avas about to be the recipient, and at the same time 
talking of the “ Quid Counthry,” and preparing Bat to give to him, the Judge, 
his support at the coming election. Conversing for sonic time after getting 
into bed, said the Judge: “Pat, you would have remained a long time 
in the old country before you could have slept Avith a Judge, Avould you not.^* ” 
—“Yes, yer Honour,” said Pat, “and I think ycr Honour Avould have 
been a long time in the ‘ Quid Counthry* before ye’d been a Judge, too ! ” 


EXTRACTS FRO M PUNCH ’S ALMANACK. 

The sunshine of a smiling face Avill gild everything—even cold mutton. 

Why docs a joint never come up cold at a sea-side lodging-house ?— 
Because the rule of such places is, “ Cut, and never come again ? ” 

Never flirt Avith a young widow Avho calls you by your Christian name the 
second time you meet her, unless you have quite made your mind up to 
the Avorst. 

The Girl of my Heart. —Oyster Patty. 

Sport in Season. —On Valentine’s Day birds may pair, but men go 
popping on the first of September. 

What is Woman’s Mission.^ —This momentous question being asked the 
other evening, Spoonley said: “As Woman Avas the—aAV—infewiaAv animal, 
he thought her mission Avas to— uav —Avait on the supcAviaAv,—to be—aw—a 
saAvt of uppaAv servant, and see about one’s dinnaws, and one’s—aw— 
furnichaw, and things.”—“In fact,” said Mrs. Snorter, “Woman’s mission 
simply is to polish the spoons ! ” 

Hoav to get a Good Frame cheap. —Live temperately, be abstemious, 
cultivate early hours, rise Avith the lark instead of going to bed after one, 
take plenty of exercise, don’t be afraid of lots of cold Avater, make a practice 
of alAvays being cliecrful, avoid debt, draughts, bad company, bills, and Avet 
feet, and you Avill soon get a good Frame cheap; and it shall be a Frame, 
moreover, Avorth more than its Aveight in gold, such as shall enclose the very 
picture of health. 

useful family recipes (for avives). 

The Best Wash for the Pace .—Milk of human kindness. 

A71 Excellent Bemedy for Chafes and Chitls. —Patience, placidity, and 
pleasant looks. 

To Pender Tempers Incombustible .—Steep them in common sense, self- 
respect, and consideration for others. 

Ploney Soap .—Take of smiles, soft answers, tolerance, temper, and tact, 
equal parts. Mix well, and place ready for use to your husband’s hand.— 
The above Avill bo found an invaluable recipe for removing all roughness and 
irritation—for giving smoothness and sottness—and for obviating all the 
unpleasant etfects of domestic friction. ^ 

Published by Benjamin Blake, 421, Strand, London, W.C., to whom all 
Conimunications tor the Editor must be addressed. 

1 Printed by Bkadbury and Evans, Whitclriars, London. 



